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THE MONTH IN NEW HAMPSHIRE 


The Defeat of the 48 Hour Law 


N February 14th the much talk- 

ed about 48-hour week measure 
for women and_ children passed 
the House by a vote of 288 to 163. 
Twenty-eight Republicans joined the 
Democrats in support of this bill, 
while eighteen Democrats took sides 
with the Republicans in voting “No.” 
The bill then came before the Senate. 
Many were the queries; many the 
prophesies as to what this body would 
do. But when on February 28th the 
bill was defeated by a vote of ten to 
twelve no one was at all surprised. 
It was expected from the beginning, 
and it is exactly what most people 
foresaw when the Democratic House 
majority refused to co-operate with 
the Republican Senate by accepting 
the fact-finding commission plan in- 
troduced by Mr. Bass. 

And so ends the most controversal 
issue, the most bitter fight of this 
legislature. Many will sigh with re- 
lief that this bill has been disposed of 
for a time at least. But two years 
from now comes another election at 
which will be chosen not only a legis- 
lature but also a President and a 
United States Senator. Already the 
Democrats who believe they won this 
election on the 48-hour question are 
enthusiastically preparing to make 
this law the political issue of the 1924 
campaign. That it will be for the 


next few years the principal political 
issue and that Republicans must be 
prepared and ready to meet it is un- 
avoidable and certain. 


The Amendment to the 
Constitution 


OR the first time since the conven- 
ing of the legislature the 48-hour 
issue has a rival in interest and public 
attention. The proposed amendment 
to the constitution, which will give the 
legislature power to reorganize the 
state tax system, now holds the center 
of the stage in Concord. 
On January 3lst the House with the 
large majority of three hundred and 
nine to forty-two voted to call the 


Constitutional Convention. A few 
days later the Senate passed the reso- 
lution, and on February 17th the 


Constitutional Convention met and in 
a few hours’ time voted to submit 
this measure to the people on town- 
meeting day, March 13th. 

[It is a curious fact that, 
Democratic House, a 
Senate, the Governor, 
tional Convention, and such an or- 
ganization as the New Hampshire 
Farm Bureau all ardently supporting 
this amendment, the majority of the 
press throughout the state, led by the 
Manchester Union, is violently and 
actively opposing it. 

That there should be a re-organiza- 


with a 
Republican 
the Constitu- 
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tion and a reform of taxation in New 
Hampshire everyone agrees. The tax- 
ing power of our constitution was 
fixed in 1784, at a time when only 
physical and tangible property ex- 
isted. Since then, intangible property 
has grown to be equal in value to 
tangible property. But, on account 
of the limitations placed on our leg- 
islature, this intangible property, 
such as stocks and bonds, cannot be 
made to bear its fair share of the tax 
burden. The result is that such 
property as real estate, livestock, etc. 
has to carry, not only its own share 
of taxes, but a large proportion of 
the taxes which should be carried by 
intangible property. 

For instance, though it is true that 
there is practically an equal amount 
of tangible and intangible property in 
this state, yet in 1922 real estate paid 
a tax of $11,000,000, while bonds and 
notes, bank stocks and _ corporate 
stock paid only $100,000. 

There is no disagreement as to the 
injustice and serious menace to the 
prosperity of the property owners, 
large and small, that results from this 
condition. There is no disagreement 
as to the necessity of remedying this 
situation. The disagreement arises 
from the wording of the amendment. 
Its opponents claim that this wording 
gives the legislature too much power. 
They do not trust the legislature and 
fear radical action with the passage 
of a general income tax if this amend- 
ment is accepted by the people. 

This amendment, they declare, to 
be “wide open” and that, as the Man- 
chester Union says, its effect would 
be to give the legislature “complete, 
unlimited authority to draw upon the 
resources and income of the citizens 
of the state whenever, however, in 
what amount they see fit.” To this 
the supporters reply that the propos- 
ed amendment in no way gives such 
power to the legislature. The fact, 
they argue, that under this amend- 
ment any bill before becoming law 


must receive the approval of not only 
the legislature but the Senate, the 
governor and the Supreme Court fur- 
nishes checks and balances enough to 
insure the people against any hasty or 
radical tax legislation and they point 
to the fact that in this opinion they 
are upheld by such eminent legal au- 
thorities as Judge James Remick and 
Judge Charles Corning. 

While such papers as the Laconia 
Democrat, the Granite State Free News, 
the Exeter News, the Milford Cabinet, 
and finally, the Manchester Union are 
all writing editorials denouncing this 
amendment, and appealing to the 
people to defeat it, the majority of 
the House of Representatives and 
many prominent men are with equal 
enthusiasm supporting and speaking 
in its favor. A group of men, for in- 
stance, including Raymond B. 
Stevens, Judge Charles Corning, 
George M. Putnam, President New 
Hampshire Farm Bureau, Senator 
Benjamin H. Orr, Senator Walter 
Tripp, Ex-Governor Albert O. Brown, 
John R. McLane, Speaker William 
J. Ahern, Judge James W. Remick, 
John G. Winant, James O. Lyford, 
and Ex-Gov. Robert P. Bass, recent- 
ly made a joint statement which re- 
ceived wide publicity. “This amend- 
ment,” they announced, “would set- 
tle all questions as to the legality of 
a graduated inheritance tax, and 
would enable the legislature safely 
to impose reasonable rates on inher- 
itances. Also it would give our leg- 
islature power to levy a tax on gaso- 
lene, which has already been enacted 
in fourteen states and is being con- 
sidered by other neighboring states 
in New England. The additional 
revenue so obtained would make it 
possible to reduce the unfair burden 
laid upon real estate and _ tangible 
property by reducing direct state 
tax....The purpose of the amend- 
ment is not to give the legislature 
more money to spend but to enable 
it to distribute the existing burden 
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more widely and equally........... 

“The proposed amendment should 
not be regarded as ‘wide-open.’ In 
no sense does it remove all restric- 
tions from the Legislature. The 
word ‘reasonable’ is still retained 
and the Supreme Court would un- 
doubtedly overrule any tax law that 
was unjust, arbitrary, or confisca- 
tory. Any new tax law would have 
to be passed by the House, by the 
Senate, signed by the Governor, and 
finally upheld by the Supreme Court. 
This amendment in no sense enlarges 
the power of the Legislature to ap- 
propriate money. It has unlimited 
power now to appropriate money. 
It does, however, give the Legisla- 
ture the power to equalize and fairly 
to distribute taxes and make all 
classes of property bear their fair 
share of the public burden. 

“Neither is this proposed amend- 
ment new or revolutionary. It would 
merely give to our Legislature the 
same power to distribute the burden 
of taxation equitably that is exer- 
cised by the Legislature of most of 
the other states of the Union.” 


The Manchester Union and 
Mr. Lyford 


NE of the spicy occurrences in 

connection with a fight over the 
proposed constitutional amendment 
has been a lively passage of words 
between Mr. Lyford and the Man- 
chester Union. It all started with a 
news article in the Manchester Union 
on February 20th which accused Mr. 
Lyford of sending out 130,000 circu- 
lars in support of this amendment at 
the expense of the citizens of New 
Hampshire. This aroused Mr. Ly- 
ford’s ire, and he informed the legis- 
lature that these circulars had been 
printed at the request of the legis- 
lative department who in turn had 
been directed by the Constitutional 
Convention “to prepare and furnish to 
the Secretary of State....a statement 
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of reasons for the submission of this 
amendment.” Whereupon the House 
unanimously and _— enthusiastically 
passed a resolution endorsing Mr. 
Lyford’s action. 

This little controversy has  con- 
tinued with unabated energy. Finally 
Raymond Stevens of Landaff was 
drawn in when the Manchester Union 
charged him with favoring a general 
income tax. In answer to this Mr. 
Stevens, speaking before the House, 
said, “It is very improbable that any 
income tax would ever be imposed in 
New Hampshire which would tax 
wages and farmers’ incomes.” 

“There are two forms of income 
tax,” he declared. “One a_ general 
income tax upon all incomes, which 
may be either a substitute for a 
general property tax or in addition to 
it, the second, a limited income tax, 
which is supplemental to the property 
tax and aims to secure a fair contri- 
bution from those classes which are 
not reached by the ordinary property 
tax. It is this limited form of income 
tax which I have advocated... .If this 
amendment is adopted I hope to see 
this legislature pass such a limited 
income tax, and also increase the 
rates of taxation upon inheritances 
and levy a tax upon gasolene. None 
of these reforms can be made without 
an amendment to the constitution. 

“T hope,’ he continues, “sufficient 
additional revenue may be secured so 
that the direct state tax may be wholly 
or at least mostly abolished. This will 
automatically reduce the burden of 
taxation now laid upon real estate and 
tangible property from ten to twelve 
per cent...I want to state the reasons 
why I prefer the general amendment 
to the limited amendment. Our sys- 
tem of taxation is more unequal and 
unjust than that of any other state 
in the Union. Practically the whole 
burden of taxation is placed upon real 
estate and tangible property. With 
one exception all the wealth of the 
state represented by investments 
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escapes taxation, and that class is the 
one class least able to bear the burden 
of taxation, namely,—savings-bank 
deposits.” 


An Interesting Meeting 
NOTHER very timely meeting was 
held by the New Hampshire Civic 

Association on February 28th in Con- 
cord to discuss the proposed constitu- 
tional amendment. Prof. Rice of Dart- 
mouth, Hon. Raymond B. Stevens, G. 
M. Putnam, President of the New 
Hampshire Farm Bureau, were the prin- 
cipal speakers. The discussion which 
followed was extremely animated. Mr. 
Stevens, Henry H. Metcalf of Concord, 
John H. Foster, the State Forester, and 
Alfred T. Pierce supported the amend- 
ment while Ex-Gov. Felker, Walter B. 
Farmer, and Clarence E. Carr took the 
opposition. 

Mr. George H, Duncan considerably 
cleared the atmosphere of legal techni- 
calities and learned discussion by de- 
claring that it was no use at this time to 
discuss whether or not one approved or 
did not approve of the wording of this 
amendment, that the amendment could 
not now be changed, and that the 
question before the people was whether 
or not they would accept this amend- 
ment and relieve the heavy burden of 
taxation which falls on tangible proper- 
ty or whether they would refuse to pass 
it and permit this condition so harmful 
and unjust to continue for the next five 
or more years. 


Other Bills of Interest 


IGHT years ago Manchester lost 135 
babies, for every thousand born, to- 
day only 95 die in every thousand. 
This remarkable lowering of Man- 
chester’s infant mortality came about 
as a result of the municipal maternity 
work which has been carried on in 
that city for the last eight years. And 
there is now before the legislature a 
bill which if passed will enable this 
work, so successful in Manchester, 
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to be extended throughout the state. 

The bill calls for an appropriation of 
nearly $8,000 and provides for co- 
operation with the Federal Govern- 
ment under the Sheppard Towner 
Act. Such co-operation would mean 
that maternity work would be con- 
ducted through our State Board of Health 
under Federal supervision and that 
we would receive from the Federal 
government a sum of over $12,000 
making a total of over $20,000, the 
iIninimum amount, according to the 
proponents of the bill necessary if 
this work is to be carried on through- 
out the state. 

This bill has been endorsed by the 
New Hampshire Federation of Woman’s 
Clubs, the N. H. Women’s Christian 
Temperance Union, the State Parent- 
Teachers Association, and is being sup- 
ported and advocated by the three women 
legislators at Concord. There has, 
nevertheless, arisen considerable oppo- 
sition to the bill, the chief objection 
being that by thus accepting Federal 
assistance we surrender our state rights. 
The supporters of this bill, however, 
point to the fact that 42 other states 
have accepted this Federal assistance and 
that since we already accept Federal aid 
for nine other purposes, such as for our 
highways, for the eradication of bovine 
tuberculosis, for the gypsy moth work, 
etc., they see no reason why we should 
not accept such Federal aid for the work 
of saving our babies. 

There are three other bills which are 
receiving much interest, and over which 
there has been a great deal of contro- 
versy and differences of opinion. These 
include a bill which will permit amateur 
and uncommercial sports to be played 
on Sunday; a bill which provides that 
vaccination for school children shall not 
be compulsory and a bill which has been 
in'rcduced by the railroad which calls 
for the discontinuance of two branch 
lines of the B. & M. Railroad, the Man- 
chester & Milford Road and the Suncook 
Valley Road. 























R. Wright—tTilton, N. H. 


THE PopuLARity oF WINTER Sports Has Rottep Up Like a Bic SNOWBALL 


THE CARNIVAL SEASON IN NEW HAMPSHIRE 
What Winter Sports Have Done For the State 


ARTMOUTH entertained one 
D thousand guests at her thirteenth 

annual Carnival this year. La- 
conia estimates that over five thou- 
sand people participated in her winter 
sports the week end of February 10. 
When Manchester held her celebra- 
tion, the schools of the city and many 
of the business houses declared a half- 
holiday. 

These few facts about the carnival 
season just closing are taken at ran- 
dom from the newspapers of the past 
few weeks, but they serve to show 
how firm a grip the carnival idea has 
upon New Hampshire. And the idea 
is the development of the last dozen 
years. How did it come about? 
New Hampshire winters have not 
changed. There have always been 
the same drifts of crisp white snow, 
the same clear blue skies, the same 
brisk, bracing air. But the entire at- 
titude of people toward winter has 
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undergone a cinellaeemnaibin nothing 
short of miraculous. The popularity 
of winter sports and carnivals has 
rolled up like a big snowball, and it 
is still increasing. How did it start? 

Some dozen years ago a boy enter- 
ing Dartmouth brought with him a 
pair of home-made skis and a bound- 
less enthusiasm for skiing. Possibly 
he, more than any other one person, 
is responsible for the movement, for 
as founder of the Dartmouth Winter 
Sports Club, he originated the Car- 
nival at Dartmouth, the forerunner of 
all the carnivals throughout the state. 
Much credit is due him. His achieve- 
ment may be taken as one more in- 
stance of what a man with an en- 
thusiasm can accomplish. But he 
didn’t do it singlehanded. It takes 
the dry tinder of popular receptivity 
as well as the spark of genius to kindle 
such a fire. The conditions were 
right. Dartmouth started the ball 
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MANCHESTER MINGLED SUMMER AND WINTER Sports IN Her SPECTACULAR DIVING 


FroM 


rolling, and the country as a whole 
responded with a vigor which was as 
surprising as it was enthusiastic. 
Each year more towns and cities 
fall into line. Each year new features 
are introduced. Each year more 





It’s Not So Cotp IN THE WATER 
As It Is Out OF It, 


A Forty-Foot LEDGE 


people venture to take part in the 
sports. The season just past has been 
the most successful yet. To list the 
New Hampshire carnivals would be 
next to impossible. There are some 
which are now well established annual 
events like those at Dartmouth, and 
Laconia and Newport. There were 
city carnivals, like that at Manchester, 
and carnivals in the smaller villages. 
Tamworth, North Conway, Jackson, 
Concord, Claremont, Bristol, Tilton, 
Jaffrey, Gorham—merely listing the 
names of some of them is enough to 
give an impression of the variety of 
the events. And it is safe to say that 
not one carnival committee completed 
its work without storing up a grist of 
ideas for making next year’s celebra- 
tion bigger and better than this year’s. 
The carnival enthusiasm has by no 
means reached its peak yet. 

In some respects carnivals are as 
alike as peas. The parade which 
starts proceedings, the ski-jumping, 
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THe New ENGLAND SKATING ASSOCIATION 


the tug of war, the races on snow- 
shoes, the coasting and tobogganing, 
the carnival ball—these with modi- 
fications appear wherever carnivals 
are given. They are always popular, 
always productive of fun and good 
fellowship. 

With this fundamental similarity, 
however, goes an originality which 
makes each carnival distinctive, quite 
apart from any other event. Some- 
times these distinctive features have 
little or no direct connection with 
winter sports in  themselves—like 
Manchester’s carnival movies or Dart- 
mouth’s loud-speaking radio which 
supplied music for the skaters. Some- 
times they consist of unusual exhibi- 
tions by professionals or semi-profes- 
sionals. At North Conway one inter- 
esting feature was the ski-jumping by 
a father of sixty and his son aged 
eleven, the oldest and the youngest 
ski-jumpers in the country. The New 
England Skating Association made 
Laconia the scene of skating exhibi- 
tions unequalled in the whole state. 
At Gorham the presence of a fine team 
of Eskimo dogs helped to make the 
carnival a success. And Manchester 
found itself featured in every roto- 
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Quimby—Laconia 


Mave LAcoNIA THE SCENE OF Its EXHIBITIONS 


gravure section in New England by 
the daring mingling of summer and 
winter sports by the boys who again 
and again made a forty-foot dive from 
a snow-covered ledge into water 
which could be kept from freezing 
over only by constant work on the part 
of men stationed at the foot of the 
ledge for that purpose. Most interest- 
ing of all, however, were the special 
features which developed out of the 
individual character of the town— 
Bristol’s ox parade, Newport’s deer 


Moody—Bristol 
Two ENTRIES AT THE BristoL CARNIVAL 
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AxnovE: It isn’t as easy as it looks! 
Ski jumping at the Manchester Carni- 
val. 


Lert: Gorham introduced a fine team 
of Eskimo dogs at her carnival. 
Photo by Moody 


Betow: “The best possible form of 
community activity.” Part of Bris- 
tol’s carnival. 

Photo by Shorey, Gorham 
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AspovE: This mammoth sled was one 
of the most popular features of the 
carnival at Manchester. 


Right: An Arctic dog sledge in New 
Hampshire hills. 
Photo by Shorey, Gorham 


Bretow: Ready to start for a _ cross- 
country hike. 
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Boston & Maine 


THe Most SkKILFUL SPORTSMEN COME TO GRIEF OCCASIONALLY 


drive, etc. There is 
flavor to such events. 

All this means a tremendous boom 
to New Hampshire prosperity. It 
means that the state, which for years 
has been New England’s most popular 
summer resort, has become an all-the- 
year-round vacation land. The ad- 
vertising value of the carnival idea 
is being exploited to the fullest ex- 
tent by our boards of trade, our 
chambers of commerce, our news- 
papers, our hotels, our stores, by the 
railroads, by the manufacturers of 
sports equipment, even by the de- 
signers of styles, though Collier in a 
cartoon in the Boston Herald is 
moved to question whether knickers 
were made popular by carnivals or 
vice versa. 

This is all legitimate publicity. But 
if that were all there was to it one 
might have reason for concern.. There 
is something repugnant to a New 
Englander in the idea of commercial- 
izing the natural beauty of the 
country. If our winter sports are 


a community 


nothing more than devices to tickle 
the fancy and open the purses of our 
friends from out of the state, is it 
after all worth the candle? A passing 
fad, a brilliant publicity idea,—but 
is it anything more? 

For your answer you have only to 


go to a New Hampshire town—al- 
most any town will do—on a Sat- 
urday afternoon. You will have to 


go outside the main streets of the 
town to find the people; the cen- 
tral square will be almost deserted. 
But at a convenient meeting-place on 
the outskirts of the town you will 
probably find a group with snowshoes 
and skis, a good-natured group of 
assorted ages and _ sizes—and_ cos- 
tumes. These are Community Hikers, 
ready to start off across the fields for 
a tramp of about five miles. In Con- 
cord, where the idea has been tried 
out for several years now, that group 
sometimes includes one hundred or 
more. 

Walking a few rods further you will 
come upon an open field with a ski- 
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3Zoston & Maine 


THERE 1S EXHILARATION IN THE Woops IN WINTER 


jump and a toboggan chute and a 
crowd of rapid-motion enthusiasts 
swarming up and down the hillside. 
You will see entertaining exhibitions 
if you stop to watch—more enter- 
taining by far than those which are 
featured in carnivals. The equipment 
of the field, in nine cases out of ten, 
belongs to the community, is kept in 
order by the corfmuity, and is at the 
disposal of any one who uses it with- 
out abusing the privilege. ‘Tilton 
boasts a toboggan chute on which the 
speed is slightly more than a mile a 
minute. Laconia has one which 1s 
nearly half a mile long. It is not 
difficult to imagine how incessantly 
those chutes are in use while the snow 
lasts. 

In such community activity, spon- 
sored by the community and main- 
tained for the community, is to be 
found the best development of the 
popularity of winter sports. Out on 
the ski runs and toboggan chutes, the 
skating ponds and the snow-covered 
meadows is being stored up energy 


and health which are more truly com- 
munity assets than the receipts which 
directly or indirectly accrue from car- 
nivals, however brilliant they may be. 

Whenever the people of a commun- 
ity get together in any wholesome 
activity the morale of the community 
is strengthened. We discovered that 
in war times, we tried more or less 
successfully to carry the idea over 
into peace times through organized 
“community play” and by “community 
singing,” and we have found in winter 
sports the best possible form of com- 
munity activity. 

This is true for one very simple 
reason: winter sports allow no onlook- 
ers. Baseball and football are out of 
the question as community games be- 
cause they enlist the active brain and 
muscle of a very few players; the rest 
of us sit on the grandstand and shout 
instructions. Most of us rather like to 
get our exercise by proxy, and during 
the summer months we can do so 
comfortably. But the enthusiast who 
gets pleasure out of standing on the 
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ice in a biting north wind watching 
an ice hockey game, or who _ will 
shiver in a snowdrift in admiring at- 
tention while a_ ski-jumping exhibi- 
tion is in process is rare. That sort 
of thing is fun for a few minutes and 
then the cold begins to get in its work. 
No one can enjoy skiing or skating 
or coasting or snowshoeing or any 
other form of winter sports from the 
sidelines; he has to get into the game 
to feel the tingle and zest of it. 

It takes effort sometimes to make 
a start. Assuredly no spectacle was 
ever so ridiculous as a novice on skis 
or skates or even snowshoes. And 
the novice is painfully conscious of 
that fact when he starts. But he 
gathers his courage in both hands. 
He decides to try the ski run. He 
starts. It is not so bad as he thought. 
He is getting on famously. He hopes 
that people are watching his progress 
to see how successful he is. Some- 
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thing happens. One ski starts explor- 
ing on its own _ responsibility.... 
As he digs himself out of the smother- 
ing snow he looks around sheepishly 
for the crowds of derisive spectators. 
There are none. They are having too 
many troubles of their own to watch 
the tumbles of a beginner. His self- 
consciousness vanishes. He is fully 
initiated into the army of Winter 
Sports Enthusiasts. 

Taken as a single incident that is 
trivial enough, but repeated as it has 
been thousands of times this winter it 
has a social significance which might 
furnish the subject for a Doctor’s 
thesis in Psychology. America is a 
self-conscious country, hampered and 
handicapped by the fear of being spon- 
taneous. Is it not possible that, by 
helping to lift this self-consciousness, 
our winter sports are building the 
mental health of the nation as well as 
its physical well-being? 


FILLED MILK 


ILLED 


milk is a name that the 
majority of citizens have become 
familiar with during the past few 


months. It refers to a certain sub- 
stance made up of a compound of skim- 
milk and cocoanut oil. It is manu- 
factured by separating the butter fat 
from the whole milk and_ substituting 
in its place, cocoanut or vegetable oil. 
This is a very profitable business for 
the manufacturer; butter fat, worth 
approximately fifty cents per pound, 
is replaced by cocoanut oil, worth from 
six to ten cents per pound. The busi- 
ness has been growing by tremendous 
bounds until a yearly production of 
86,000,000 pounds has been reached. 
Filled Milk is very injurious to health. 
Such an authority as Dr. E. V. 
McCollum of Johns Hopkins Universi- 
ty, testified before Congress that an in- 
fant fed a few weeks on this product 
would develop the rickets. The rea- 
son for this lies in the fact that when 


you remove butter fat from whole milk, 
it takes 90% of a particular class of 
vitamines which are very essential to 
the health and growth of infants and 
growing children. 

House Bill No. 94 in the New 
Hampshire legislature, if passed, would 
prohibit the sale and manufacture in 
this state of filled milk. It is essential 
that this bill should pass for both 
health and economic reasons. 

A bill similar to this has been enacted 
in eleven states and the constitution- 
ality of the law upheld in three of these 
States. This legislation is endorsed 
by organizations representing the great 
majority of citizens in New Hampshire. 


These organizations are the New 
Hampshire Farm Bureau Federation, 


the Grange, the Federation of Labor, 
the League of Women Voters, the 
Dairymen’s Association and many other 
organizations of local, state and na- 
tional character.—H. S. B. 

















PROMINENT 
LEGISLATORS 


RAYMOND B. STEVENS (D) 
LANDAFF 
Committee on Ways and Means 
Committee on Labor 

T the beginning of each week, 

donning his shaggy coat and 
piling bag and baggage on his 
boy’s toboggan, he catapults down 
from his snowy mountain fast- 
ness into political New Hamp- 
shire. A similar vigor, direct- 
ness, and force characterize his 
motions after he reaches’ the 
Capital. In the New Hampshire 
House and in the National Con- 
gress, as vice-chairman of the U. 
S. Shipping Board, and in his 
recent independent stand for a 
fact-finding commission, Mr. 
Stevens has shown himself a 
statesman who puts public wel- 
fare above personal advancement. 
































Chadbourne 


ROBERT P. BASS (R) 
PETERBOROUGH 
Committee on Ways and Means 
ee“T HE leading exponent to be 

found in the entire north- 
east in the battle for the cause 
of social and industrial justice” 
That’s what Roosevelt called him 
back in 1912. He was Governor 
then — one of the youngest 
Governors New Hampshire has 
ever had, and one of the few 
who left a perfect record of per- 
formed platform pledges. Roose- 
velt's words come back with 
special force this session because 
of Mr. Bass’s hard fight for a 
fact-finding commission on the 
48-hour law, his personal investi- 
gation culminating in his stand 
as Republican champion of the 
law, and his active interest in the 
alleviation of the farmer’s tax 
burden. 
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GEORGE A. WOOD (R) 
PoRTSMOUTH 
Committee on Labor 
Committee on Ways and Means 
eV OU may use my photograph 

if you wish, but the really 
important pictures in our family 
are these —” and Mr. Wood pull- 
ed from his pocket a set of pic- 
tures of the two-year-old girl who 
is probably better known in New 
Hampshire legislative circles than 
any other young woman of her 
age in the state. Mr. Wood is 
variously known as “Betty Jean’s 
grandfather,’ “Mary I. Wood's 
husband” and as one of the 
most fair-mindied of our legisla- 
tors. He has made his _ third 
term notable by his able support 
of the 48-hour law. 





GEORGE H. DUNCAN (D) 
JAFFREY 
Committee on National Affairs 
Committee on Railroads 
Committee on Ways and Means 
/OU have seen those picture 
puzzles of seemingly orthodox 
landscapes labeled....“Find the 
cat.” Once found the concealed 
outlines are so clear one wonders 
at the blindness of those who 
look at the picture without seeing 
them. The “cat” in Mr. Duncan's 
landscape is the Single Tax. He 
traces its principle back to Moses 
and forward to the millenium. 
No wonder he watches the strug- 
gles of the legislature with a 
slight air of amusement. A stu- 
dent of men and affairs, it is safe 
to say that he knows more about 
more bills before the House than 
any other person in the Legisla- 
ture or out. 
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ALFRED O. MORTENSEN 
(D) 
GoRHAM 
Committee on Labor 


THis earnest young electrician 

from Gorham represents a 
new element in New Hampshire 
politics—the labor leader with an 
intellectual grasp of economic 
principles and of the psychology 
of law-making. Making his po- 
litical debut in a clean-up cam- 
paign in his own town, he has 
come to Concord this winter with 
the determination to see industrial 
issues handled fairly and squarely. 
Although a newcomer, he has al- 
ready made himself known by 
his clear and forceful speeches 
on the floor of the House. 























WILLIAM E. PRICE (R) 
LisBoN 
Committee on Revision of 
Statutes 
Committee on Rules 


ISBON has an unwritten law 

that no man shall go to the 
Legislature two consecutive ses- 
sions. However, having found 
in Mr. Price a_ representative 
combining the broad outlook of a 
scholar—he holds degrees of A. 
B. and A. M. from Brown—and 
the keen business judgment of a 
successful manufacturer, the town 
was wise enough to return him 
for a second term. He would 
have been speaker had the Re- 
publicans controlled the House, 
and he was one of the ablest op- 
ponents of the 48-hour law. 
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FORTUNAT NORMANDIN 
(D) 

LACONIA 
Committee on Judiciary 
Committee on National Affairs 

Committee on Rules 


HEN Robert Jackson used 

to conduct Democratic ral- 
lies in Laconia some years ago, 
there was among his hearers, ap- 
prehensive lest Mr. Jackson ac- 
complish all the world’s work 
before he could grow up, a 
dark-eyed French Canadian boy, 
who learned English when he was 
ten years old. This boy was For- 
tunat Normandin. He is a 
Democratic representative from 
a normally Republican ward, but 
he owes his election not to the 
“landslide” but to a_ well-estab- 
lished habit on the part of his 
neighbors to depend on him in 
matters of this sort. 


JOHN G. WINANT (R) 
CoNncorD 
Committee on Labor 


HE Young Schoolmaster in 

Politics is a favorite subject 
for novelists. But when one adds 
to John Winant’s teaching career 
at St. Paul’s and his already no- 
table record both in the House 
and in the Senate, some Texas 
oil adventures, a California 
ranch, and war experience which 
began with enlistment as a pri- 
vate and concluded with com- 
mand of a squadron in the Air 
Service—Well, an author con- 
fronted with that wealth of ma- 
terial would speedily be reduced 
to distraction similar to Mr. Wi- 
nant’s when genius starts to burn 
and his 48-hour friends have 
kidnapped his stenographer. 
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ROBERT WRIGHT 
SANBORNTON 

Committee on Judiciary 
HEN Robert Wright runs 
for the state legislature he 
works up more enthusiasm in 
Sanbornton than a_ presidential 
campaign. Which, at first 
thought, seems surprising for he 
is known as one of the most si- 
lent men in the House. He ac- 
complishes much with few fire- 
works, as those who know of 
his work as chairman of the 
judiciary committee in 1919 can 
testify. This is his fourth ap- 
pearance in the House. He’s 
been there every term but. one 
since 1915. 


(R) 


EZRA M. SMITH (R) 
PETERBOROUGH 
Committee on Judiciary 


E’S the oldest member of the 

Legislature—in years only. 
For one has only to listen to his 
extemporaneous speeches on the 
floor of the House to realize 
that, in alertness of interest and 
keenness of judgment, he is among 
the youngest of the crowd. He 
first came to the House in 1871 
and he has been present six ses- 
sions since that time, with one 
term in the Senate. From _ his 
first appearance his chief inter- 
est has been in taxation meas- 
ures. The ovation given him on 
his birthday was one of the in- 
teresting features of the present 
session. 











AN ANTHOLOGY OF ONE POEM POETS 


CoMPILED By ARTHUR JOHNSON 


Ralph Waldo Emerson once said, as 
suddenly as the thought struck him 
when he and a friend of his, who long 
ago described it to me, were hunting for 
a lost poem together: “I should like to 
have an anthology of the one-poem 
poets !”—in sympathy with which fugi- 
tive wish the poems to be published un- 
der this heading from month to month 


have been selected, though it is not pre- 
sumed their authors have not, in some 
cases, written other poems which to 
some tastes are of equal or perhaps even 
greater merit. It is probable that some 
at least of the poems here published 
will be collected iater in book form. 
Suggestions will be welcome. 


inhi, %, 





THE WHITE MOTH 
By A. T. QuILLer-CoucH 


If a leaf rustled, she would start: 
And yet she died, a year ago. 
How had so frail a thing the heart 
To journey where she trembled so? 
And do they turn, and turn in fright, 
Those little feet, in so much night? 


The light above the poet’s head 

Streamed on the page and on the cloth, 
And twice and thrice there buffeted 

On the black pane a white-winged moth: 
"Twas Annie’s soul that beat outside 

And “Open, open, open!” cried: 


“T could not find the way to God; 
There were too many flaming suns 
For signposts, and the fearful road 
Led over wastes where millions 
Of tangled comets hissed and burned— 
I was bewildered and I turned. 


“O, it was easy then! 


I knew 


Your window and no star beside. 
Look up, and take me back to you!” 

—He rose and thrust the window wide: 
’Twas but because his brain was hot 

With rhyming; for he heard her not. 


But poets polishing a phrase 
Show anger over trivial things; 

And as she blundered in the blaze 
Towards him, on ecstatic wings, 








He raised a hand and smote her dead; 
Then wrote “That I had died instead!” 
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IDENTITY 


By Tuomas BAILEY ALDRICH 


Somewhere—in desolate, wind-swept space— 
In Twilight-land—in No-man’s land— 

Two hurrying Shapes met face to face, 
And bade each other stand. 


“And who are you?” cried one, agape, 
Shuddering in the gloaming light. 

“I know not,” said the Second Shape, 
“l only died last night!” 


THE PARTING 
By MicHaget Drayton 


Since there’s no help, come let us kiss and part— 
Nay, | have done, you get no more of me; 

And I am glad, yea, glad with all my heart, 

That thus so cleanly I myself can free. 

Shake hands forever, cancel all our vows, 

And when we meet at any time again, 

Be it not seen in either of our brows 

That we one jot of former love retain. 


Now at the last gasp of Love's latest breath, 

When, his pulse failing, Passion speechless lies, 

When Faith is kneeling by his bed of death, 

And Innocence is closing up his eyes, 

—Now if thou wouldst, when all have given him over, 
From death to life thou might’st him yet recover. 


HERACLITUS 
By WILLIAM JOHNSON Cory 


They told me, Heraclitus, they told me you were dead, 

They brought me bitter news to hear and bitter tears to 
shed. 

I wept as I remember’d how often you and I 

Had tired the sun with talking and sent him down the sky. 


And now that thou art lying, my dear old Carian guest, 
A handful of grey ashes, long, long ago at rest, 

Still are thy pleasant voices, thy nightingales, awake ; 
For Death, he taketh all away, but them he cannot take. 
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THE COLLEGE AND POTATOES 


A Movie of the Extension and Experiment Service at Work 


By Henry BAILEY STEVENS 


NSTEAD of potatoes this article 

might have dealt with chickens or 

dairy cattle or apples or home 
economics. In all of these lines— 
and others—the strands between the 
State College and New Hampshire’s 
20,000 farms are being woven more 
tightly ; but there is not time to speak 
of everything, and potatoes alone may 
well, as the boys say, constitute a 
“mouthful.” In fact, I am tempted 
not to make it an article at all but 
rather a moving-picture. 

Suppose that you are seated in 
cinema darkness, and that you are 
looking not at THE GRANITE MONTHLY, 


but at the screen. First let there 
flicker for a moment the windows 
of an ivy-covered brick laboratory 


strangely shot through by the radiance 
of a setting sun. Behind the glass 
a tall black figure stands turning up- 
side down the contents of a vial and 
closely scrutinizing them. This, the 
caption informs you, is the State Ag- 
ricultural Experiment Station at Dur- 
ham. 

In an instant the scene shifts to a 
busy office. A young man at a desk 
talking hurriedly to a farmer in over- 
alls. A stenographer calls the young 
man to the telephone. Energetically 
he speaks into it. This is a county 
agent’s office in one of the ten county 
Farm Bureau centers of the state. 


Then you see a lone weather-beaten 
farmhouse with a road winding to it, 
tall maples, a big barn and a cosy 
atmosphere that makes the pianist 
down front break spontaneously into 
“A Little Gray Home in the West” 
or its latest successor. And suddenly, 
as if connecting all three of these 
scenes, appears a row of smooth, well- 
shaped potatoes linked together to 
form a long chain. “Educated pota- 
toes” the film calls them. You real- 
ize that in some mysterious way they 
are to bind together the laboratory, 
the county agent’s office, and the farm. 

It is the fall of the year 1918. Seated 
around a table are some of the mem- 
bers of the Experiment Station Coun- 
cil—F. W. Taylor, veteran agronomist, 
large-framed, with bull-dog jaws and 
a sense of humor; O. Butler, un- 
believably tall and lank, a specialist 
in plant diseases, educated in France, 
with twinkling eyes under steel- 
rimmed spectacles; W. C. O’Kane, 
nationally known as an entomologist 
and writer, facile, with an alert man- 
ner, togged for a cross-country tramp; 
J. H. Gourley, clean-cut, bald-headed, 
keen-eyed, whose apple investigations 
have brought increasing fame. 

Take a close-up of the man who is 
speaking, as he leans back in a swivel- 
chair. Of medium build, clean-shaven, 
gentle-eyed, with a bald lane over 
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the top of his head, he is 
easily the most unassum- 
ing and yet perhaps the 
most quietly determined 
man in the room. This 
is J. C. Kendall, director 
of both the Experiment 
Station and the Exten- 
sion Service. Twenty- 
five years ago John Ken- 
dall came to Durham to 
enter college as a student 
from a Harrisville farm 
with only a bicycle, eight 
dollars in his pocket and 
an undefined zeal for New 
Hampshire’s farming in 
his heart. The years 
have taken away the bi- 
cycle and perhaps the 
eight dollars; but they 
have given a point to the 
zeal. THE Country GEN- 
TLEMAN recently stated 
that more than any other 
man in the state he had 
had his finger on the 
pulse of New Hamp- 
shire’s agriculture. 
“Gentlemen,” he says, 
“we have got to do some- 
thing about our potato 
production. New Eng- 
land as a whole has been 
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increasing its acreage. 
Maine has nearly doubled 
hers, but we have been THE 
slipping. | We are close 
to the market with a bulky crop 
that cuts down through freight 
rates any advantage of the West. 
What is the matter? And what 


can the Experiment Station do about 
it? 

Discussion waxes slowly. It is not 
a matter of acreage, but of the amount 
produced per acre. If so, why is our 
average production so low on this 
basis? Finally the floor goes to Dr. 
Butler. 

“It seems to me that the limiting 
factor here’—he is a_ scientist and 


Way Extension Work HAs SprEAD 
Over New HAMPSHIRE 
likes to use phrases like this—‘is 


disease control. Most of the potato 
stock in the state is suffering from the 
degeneration maladies— mosaic and 
leaf-roll. Scab and rhyzoctonia are 
prevalent. Our farmers do not even 
protect themselves from late blight. 
The most pressing need is an intro- 
duction of certified seed, and of a 
campaign for the use of Bordeaux 
mixture.” 

Now the discussion becomes keen- 
er. There are conflicting reports 
about certified seed; some of it pro- 
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After a few weeks he re- 
ports to Director Ken- 
dall. 

“There is a man in 
Maine named Hamlin,” 
he says, “I like the looks 
of the reports of his 
stock. But he doesn’t 
answer my letters.” 

“Telegraph him,” says 
the director. “Tell him 
we'll take all the pota- 
toes he’s got.” 

Down on a_=e sleepy 
farm Mr. Hamlin is in 
no hurry to answer his 
correspondence. He sits 
calmly with the assur- 
ance of a man who be- 
lieves that the world 
will come to him. He 
has been perfecting his 
potato stock for years, 
and he is aware of the 
fact that there will be no 
trouble in disposing of 





SOME OF THE PotaToEs RAISED BY CHARLES E. MARTIN OF 
HAMPSHIRE 
GROWN CERTIFIED SEED EvER SOLD IN THE STATE. 


CoLEBROOK—THE First CARLOAD OF NEW 


duces big crops, some of it doesn’t. 
The source of it must be investigated. 
There are problems to be solved in 
connection with the use of Bordeaux 
mixture. But the conference fades 
away with instructions to Dr. Butler 
to go ahead. 

In his spare time Dr, Butler likes 
to spray snap-dragons, likes to cover 
them with large glass bell-jars and 
determine the action of the sun. This 
evening you see him walking around 
among the flowers, lifting a bell-jar 
here and there and examining the 
plant beneath. He is planning his 
campaign. 

Then, in the morning, begins a 
patient hunt. There is nothing spec- 
tacular about it, nothing but letters 
and lists and dictation. He sends 
out inquiries carefully, determined to 
find the best certified seed available. 


it. Finally he writes la- 
boriously his terms. They 
are accepted at once. 
The next season trial 
plots of certified seed are in evidence 
on the College farm. Competing with 
them are plots of good native stock. 
On other plots are being conducted 
spraying experiments—one strength 
of Bordeaux mixture here, another 
strength there, with variations in the 
number of applications. Visitors come 
and wander around among the rows. 
In the fall, it seems evident that cer- 
tain conclusions can be drawn; but 
the trained investigators of the Ex- 
periment Station have been disil- 
lusioned too often to draw hasty in- 
ferences. One season’s work is not 
enough for decisions which will have 
a far-reaching effect. | Furthermore, 
it must be clear that the results could 
be obtained under farm conditions. 
And, so it happens that one day 
when he is free of class-work at the 
College and can leave other investi- 
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gations dealing with ap- 
ple scab, white-pine blis- 
ter-rust and _ the _ in- 
creasing array of other 
plant diseases, Dr. But- 
ler climbs into a machine 
at Exeter with County 
Agent Don Ward. Mr. 
Ward, like many other 
county agents, drives a 
Ford car as if he were 
playing auto polo. He 
does not intend to waste 
much time on the road; 
and it is fun to watch 
them as they dive into 
wooded stretches, and 
shoot up over hills and 
down into” valleys. It 
is not many minutes be- 
fore they are at the farm 
of Mr. James Monahan 
of East Kingston. There 
they make arrangements 
with Mr. Monahan, a 
stocky farmer and one of 
the best “co-operators” 
in the state. There may 
have been a time once sea, = 

when Mr. Monahan scoffed at col- 
lege professors and the science that 
they taught; but if there was, it has 
passed. He listens attentively, re- 
spectfully to their plan, and takes 
them out to the field where he plans 
to plant several acres of potatoes. 

“You think you already have some 
pretty good potatoes, don’t you, Mr. 
Monahan?” says Mr. Ward, with a 
smile in his eye. “Well, we believe 
we can show you something.” 

“Yes?” He is not entirely con- 
vinced yet that this certified seed 
from Maine is necessarily better than 
lis own. He too has been proud of 
his potatoes. 

“We'll run them in alternate rows,” 
says Dr. Butler, “first a row of non- 
certified, then a row of certified. And 
we'll treat them both, so far as spray- 


ing and cultivation go, absolutely 
alike.” 





Frep A. PEASLEE OF MerrtIMAcK, N. H., AND SOME OF 


His CertTiFieED SEED POTATOES 


Baw: 

“Agreed,” says Mr. Monahan, “will 
you make good the difference if | 
win?” 

They drive off laughing. This is 
the first trip in connection with the 
project. Every detail of planting and 
spraying is carefully supervised. By 
midsummer, Mr. Monahan, as_ he 
looks over the rows and sees how the 
certified stock out-tops the neighbor- 
ing rows, is convinced. By digging 
time in fall, there is a good deal of 
excitement. As the digging machine 
goes up and down the field, it turns 
up to the light, row after row of 
smooth, white tubers that will grade 
“fancy,” neither too large nor too 
small. Both sets of rows are yield- 
ing high, but clearly the certified seed 
has proved its worth. Carefully each 
row is bagged and weighed with 
scientific accuracy. At the last, stand- 
in by the scales, Dr. Butler reckons 
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up the total. The non-certified seed 
has yielded 302 bushels to the acre, 
which would ordinarily be considered 
a very good showing; but the certi- 
fied has produced 416 bushels to the 
acre! 

“Now you step on the scales,” says 
Mr. Monahan to Dr. Butler with Hi- 
bernian humor, “I’ll best you're ten 
pounds bigger than you were yester- 
day !” 

A few weeks later the extension 
agents of the state are in Durham for 
the annual extension conference. 
Dairying, fruit, poultry, lime and 
legumes, farm management, boys’ and 
girls’ club work, clothing, food and 
health, home improvement, forestry, 
cooperative marketing—work along 
all of these lines is planned; but 
among other things, potatoes have 
their inning. In the office of County 
Agent Leader E. P. Robinson the 
agricultural agents sit around a long 
table. Young men they are, most of 
them, hardened to unending demon- 
strations and evening meetings and 
community baked-bean suppers. Col- 
lege trained, and usually farm-bred, 
they are the connecting link between 
the scientific workers at the college 
and the United States Department of 
Agriculture on the one hand and New 
Hampshire’s hard-headed farmers on 
the other. 

Carefully, logically, Dr. Butler tells 
the results of his experiments. Sa- 
gaciously the extension agents map 
out their plan of campaign. Director 
Kendall, feeling that another move is 
being made on the checker-board, 
gives calm guidance; is as ready now 
for bold tactics as he was before for 
conservative ones. Every county is 
eager for demonstrations. 

“We'll want 500 bushels in Sullivan 
County,” says Wells of Claremont. 

“Merrimack County will want 
1,000,” adds Peaslee of Concord. 

It is as if a leash of trained hunt- 
ers were unloosed. These men are 
the salesmen of the new farm move- 
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ment, hustlers, bent on putting the 
good thing “across.” When they get 
back to their county offices in Lancas- 
ter, Woodsville, Keene, Milford, La- 
conia, Rochester, Conway, etc., they 
start a running fire of circular letters, 
press material, and messages to the 
Farm Bureau project leaders with 
whom they keep in constant touch. 
All told, orders for over 6000 bushels 
of certified seed are placed. Further- 
more, agents do not ask the farmers 
to take their word for the value of 
certified seed. On sixty-five farms, 
well scattered up and down the state, 
they start demonstrations comparing 
the improved stock with common 
potatoes. Every one of these demon- 
strations acts as a center of influence, 
reaching out to tell the farmers of its 
locality in the unmistakeable lan- 
guage of experience what certified 
seed can really do. 

Not only do the agricultural agents 
spread the idea among adult farmers, 
but the junior extension agents take 
it to the boys’ and girls’ clubs. Over 
in Merrimack the neighbors come and 
look with amazement at what young 
Fred Peaslee’s potatoes are doing 
Fred, together with his four sisters, 
has been enrolled in club projects 
for several years. He, too, had felt 
that he knew something about pota- 
toes. To be sure, he had not been fa- 
miliar with mosaic, leafroll and some 
of those strange potato diseases; but 
he had been willing to bet that his 
own potatoes would stand up well 
against this new-fangled certified 
seed. He is willing to grin now as he 
shows the neighbors his patch with 
the certified-seed rows standing out 
like young pine in a meadow. When 
he digs them in the fall, they beat his 
old stock by more than two to one. 

All over the state in the fall simi- 
lar success is reported. Returns from 
forty-nine demonstrations show an 
average increase of seventy-one bush- 
els per acre from the use of the “edu- 
cated” seed. If the whole 6000 
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bushels imported into the state did 
as well—and there is no reason to 
suppose they did not—this meant an 
increase in the state’s crop of 30,000 
bushels. Figure it at as many dol- 
lars, and it is easy to see what this 
single project 
meant to the 
wealth of the 
state. But the 
final value is 
not so readily 
estimated, for 
there is a com- 
pound _ inter- 
est here of 
a very high 
rate. Work 
conducted on 
this scale could 
not help but 
have a_ pro- 
found bearing 
upon the agricultural practice of the 
next year and succeeding years. This 
campaign took place in 1921. In 
i922, the extension agents had no 
difficulty in placing certified seed on 
900 farms in the state. Again they 
ran demonstrations, 101 of them, tell- 
ing the news to more farmers, making 
a wider and wider spread of influence. 
Once again digging time repeated 
the story: an average increase this 
season of 62 bushels per acre. 
Meanwhile, our friend of the Ex- 
periment Station, Dr. Butler, has 
been encouraging careful growers to 
raise potatoes which will pass in- 
spection as New Hampshire certified 
seed. He sets a high standard, will 
wipe a grower off the slate whose 
field shows more than five per cent 
affected by mosaic and leafroll com- 
bined. But this strict standard, ad- 
hered to over a period of years, would 
place New Hampshire certified at a 
premium in the seed markets of the 
country. Furthermore, the few grow- 
ers who succeed in passing the Ex- 
periment Station’s inspection are well 
repaid for their efforts. The club boy, 
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Fred Peaslee, does it after a sum- 
mer’s back-aching work, and on the 
strength of the proceeds is able to 
enter New Hampshire College as a 
student in the fall. He expects to 
earn his way through to a degree by 
repeating the 
performance. 
Best of all, 
certified seed 
growing is 
started in 
earnest up in 
the Colebrook 
section. This 
area, just 
south of Dix- 
ville Notch, 
where’ the 
growing sea- 
son is_ short 
and rapid, is 
in reality the 
Aroostook of New Hampshire. Soil 
and climate combine here to give the 
tubers the optimum for development. 
On the farm of Charles E. Martin 
last fall they picked up a bushel bask- 
etfull without moving from one spot. 
In some parts of the field the yield 
is over 500 bushels to the acre. Mr. 
Martin gazes at them quizzically 
through large glasses. He has never 
seen a sight like this before in all his 
fifty years of potato’ growing. 
Neither, he is frank to admit, has Dr. 
Butler. They trot over the field hap- 
pily, like miners who have struck 
yellow dirt; and Mr. Martin rushes 
off the first carload of New Hamp- 
shire certified seed in the history of 
the state at several times the price 
for common stock. 

And now, so garrulously has my 
tale run on, I find I have not by 
any means told the whole story of the 
potato work of the past few years, 
but only that part of it which deals 
with certified seed. Nothing at all 
has been said of the important spray- 
ing experiments with Bordeaux mix- 
ture, which, when carried out into 
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the field by the extension agents, 
showed thriving green rows beside 
untreated ones that stunk with rot. 
Nor have the tests of dusting appli- 
ances been mentioned, which promise 
to save the fields of small growers 
unable to buy the high-powered 
spraying equipment. How can any- 
one hope to give an adequate idea of 
the work of the Experiment Station 
and the Extension Service if one pro- 
ject alone runs over the “reel length?” 
And there are so many other pro- 
jects—the important work with lime 
and legumes, the apple orchard in- 
vestigations and demonstrations, the 
internationally famous nutrition ex- 
periment, the aggressive poultry cull- 
ing campaign, the cooperative mar- 
keting work, the building up of cow- 
testing associations, the farm man- 
agement studies, the clothing con- 
struction schools, the inauguration 
of rural dental clinics, the demon- 
strations of home conveniences,—one 
gets out of breath naming them. 
During the past year the Extension 
Service, which, by the way, combines 
the forces of the State College, the U. 
S. Department of Agriculture and the 
county Farm Bureaus, arranged a 
total of 2292 demonstrations, in New 
Hampshire; and the meetings at 
these demonstrations, entirely aside 
from hundreds of other meetings not 
of the demonstration type, were at- 
tended by over 42,000 people. The 
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sky, blending it harmoniously. 
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work reached 196 of the townships of 
the state. 

This spread of activity has largely 
been made possible by the interest 
and enthusiasm of the farm people 
themselves. Over 1000 men and 
women are serving on committees to 
further extension projects. 

But revenons aux pommes de terre! 
No moving picture theater would 
tolerate such digressions. The end 
of the potato is not the digging of it, 
nor the marketing of it, nor the stor- 
ing of it. So look at this family 
about the dining table. Here is the 
ultimate consumer. Father is just 
about to put the serving fork into a 
pile of steaming baked spuds. Beautiful 
potatoes these are, smooth, without 
blemish of scab or scurf, not too 
large nor too small; and when you 
cut them open, there is no hollow 
black heart at the center, nothing but 
a fragrant white mealiness that takes 
butter the way a sunset takes the 
And 
look! Already young Robert is hold- 
ing up an empty plate. “More, 
please,” says this voracious Oliver 
Twist. Give him another _ one, 
Father, and let the camera man take 
a fade-away of it, so that at the last 
we are looking down as through a 
tunnel at a single perfect potato. A 
Green Mountain they call it, but 
White Mountain would be more ap- 
propriate; for it is a New Hampshire 
certified product! 
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TWENTIETH CENTURY MANCHESTER 
Is the Queen City “Finished?” 


By VivIAN SAVACOOL 


E hear a great deal said of late 

\\) to the effect that Manchester 

has seen its best days, that 
the South is taking its textile busi- 
ness, the West its. shoe industries, 
and that the city’s prosperity will 
soon be only a memory. Remarks of 
this kind resemble prophesies made 
twenty years ago, if the following in- 
cident recently related to me is indi- 
cative of the feeling at the beginning 
of the twentieth century. 

The head of the Credit Department 
of what was at that time the largest 
wholesale dry goods house in the 
United States and the largest dis- 
tributor of cotton manufactured goods 
on the American continent, said that 
his house had money invested in a 
Department Store in Manchester in 
holdings of preferred stock and a 


large sum in open account. All of 
this they wished to withdraw be- 
cause, to use his exact words, “Man- 
chester is finished.” His reason was 
that the cotton mills must move 
South to compete with the industry 
growing up there under more advan- 
tageous conditions than New Eng- 
land could offer and that, without the 
textile industry, the city would revert 
to ‘insignificance. Such a statement 
from a man whose business it was to 
be in touch with the industrial con- 
ditions in every part of the country, 
could not help but cause alarm and 
apprehension to those who had the 
future development of Manchester at 
heart. 

But was the credit man right? We 
all know that Manchester has seemed 
to flourish during the last twenty 
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“THe Most UNIQUE OFFERING FOR THE EXTENSION OF CULTURE...... IS THE 
INSTITUTE OF ARTS AND SCIENCES” 


years, that the population has in- 
creased from 56,000 in 1900, to 
78,000 in 1920, and the following table 


shows more striking development. 


INDUSTRIES 
1900 1920 Per cent 
Employees Employees of increase 
TEXTILE 13,000 16,500 26% 
SHOE 2,000 8,300 316% 
MISCELLANEOUS 3,255 3,386 4% 


Average increase 54% 


These figures need no _ interpreta- 
tion except perhaps to say that the 
increase of 4% made in industries 
other than textile and shoe was gained 
in spite of a loss of 350 employees 
when the Manchester Locomotive 
was absorbed by the American Lo- 
comotive Works and left the city. 
The important fact is that by 1920 
the various industries had increased 
54% since that day twenty years be- 
fore when Manchester was _pro- 
nounced “finished.” 

If still further proof is needed, the 
city banks confirm and_ strengthen 
our growing belief that the credit 
man was wrong. 


MANCHESTER BANK DEPOSITS 


Per cent 
of increase 


179% 
110% 


1900 1920 
$3,551,467.00 $9,923,434.00 
$15,999,732.57 $47,269,760.87 


NATIONAL 
SAVINGS 


Increase of money seems more re- 
assuring of prosperity to many than 
increase of population, but here we 
have them both with which to face 
the credit man. In addition there is 
the tremendous development in the re- 
tail business in the city. One striking 
example is found in the growth of 
the Barton Company which is the 
largest Department Store not only in 
Manchester but in New England 
north of Boston, and which is one of 
the finest and best equipped stores in 
the country. Its history has been so 
interesting that it is a temptation to 
relate it in full, but there is only 
space now for a brief sketch. The 
store was the enterprise of a young 
man, Otis Barton, who came to Man- 


chester in 1850 with a capital of 
$100. From this small beginning, 
the store grew, steadily gaining a 


business record and a reputation of 
integrity that are the basis of its suc- 
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“THrE CARPENTER MEMORIAL LIBRARY...... is ONE OF 
For Its SizE 1N THE CouNTRY” 


cess. In 1904, Mr. William E. 
Querin took over the business and its 
growth continued even more rapidly 
in spite of the fire in 1914, which com- 
pletely destroyed the old _ building. 
It seems incredible, but is true that 
the number of employees of the Bar- 
ton Co. has increased from twelve in 
1900 to two hundred and fifty. While 
Manchester supports so _ flourishing 
and fine a store, we cannot become 
unduly pessimistic about the economic 
conditions of the city. 

Among many other stores which 
bespeak prosperity are the James W. 
Hill Co., the Charles A. Hoitt Co., a 
very fine and progressive furniture 
concern, and the John B. Varick Co., 
which is both a wholesale and a retail 
house. They are all in fine build- 
ings, have a complete and well as- 
sorted stock, and conduct their busi- 


ness under the most progressive 
methods. 
Then, to approach the question 


from a different angle, there is the 
other side of Manchester’s develop- 


THE FINEST 


ment, all that it offers its citizens for 
educational and cultural advantages. 
The most unique offering for the ex- 
tension of culture and knowledge 
which Manchester supports is _pre- 
sented by the Manchester Institute 
of Arts and Sciences. The institu- 
tion occupies a beautiful building giv- 
en by Mrs, Eunea B. French, and is 
fully equipped for all the courses it 
offers. There is the Fine Arts De- 
partment offering sixteen courses, a 
Music Department, Domestic Science 
Department, Natural and _ Social 
Science Sections, and the Literature 
Section, which includes work in 
French, Spanish, and Dramatic Ex- 
pression, as well as in English Liter- 
ature. For five dollars, each member 
is entitled to enter as many classes as 
he desires and to attend the numerous 
concerts and lectures on _ current 
events, art, and literature given dur- 
ing the year by well known and au- 
thoritative speakers. 

It is also most encouraging to see 
the increasing influence of the library 
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under the guidance of Miss Winchell, 
the Librarian. Its steady growth 
and increasing effort cannot help 
but bring about far-reaching, helpful 
results. Many changes we find are 
due to the new library building, the 
Carpenter Memorial Building, which 
is the gift of Mr. Frank P. Carpenter, 
and is one of the finest for its size in 
the country. Constructed of white 
marble on an elevated spacious loca- 
tion, it faces Concord Common, about 
which it is 
hoped in time 
new _ build- 
ings will be 
grouped to 
make a civic 
center. The 
home of the 
library and 
its equip- 
ment today, 
is valued at 
$1,250,000. It 
is not neces- 
sary to ex- 
plain why 
more e f- 
ficient, pro- 
gressive, and 
stirring work 
can be conducted in this building 
than in the old structure, built in 
i871, and so ecclesiastical in archi- 
tecture as to be dim, congested, 
and confusing. The library itself is 
growing lustily. About $3,000 is 
spent annually for new books mak- 
ing the general collection good, 
while the Art Department, partly 
because of its liberal endowment 
fund, is decidedly above the aver- 
age for a library of the size. The 
Children’s Room also deserves spe- 
cial mention and praise for the suc- 
cessful effort it makes to attract and 
hold children of all ages and nation- 
alities. The fact that as many as 
four hundred children often gather 
there between six and nine o'clock, 
shows their interest and eagerness 





A New Civic ENTERPRISE— 
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to learn, and fully compensates those 
in charge for the thought and energy 
which is being put into their part of 
the work. Quite as ardently does 
Miss Winchell dream of success in 
founding many such deposit stations 
as are already started in East Man- 
chester and Goffs Falls. These sta- 
tions are open certain days and hours 
each week, in an endeavor to get 
books out to the people. Many more 
assistants and more money are needed 
to equip a 
number of 
stations until 
the dream is 
realized and 
every person 
in Manches- 
ter is within 
a mile of a 
source of 
books. A pro- 
gressive and 
commendable 
dream ! 

Similar 
leaps and 
bounds are 
being made 
by those 
whose work 
it is to make the schools of Manches- 
ter as fine as possible. High school 
accomodations have been an _ unex- 
pected problem during the last few 
years. Again and again buildings de- 
signed to take care of reasonable 
growth for future years have in a sur- 
prisingly short period proved inade- 
quate, crowded, limited. 

It may seem that we have departed 
a long way from that pessimistic re- 
mark of the financial prophet, but 
surely all development along the line 
I have just shown is as great evi- 
dence of prosperity as banking depos- 
its or retail sales, and groups itself 
with these to show how far from dead 
Manchester has proved itself to be 
in the last twenty years. Is it safe to 
conclude that similar remarks and 
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dire prophecies that we hear today 
will prove equally fallacious? 

We do not wish to be foolishly and 
blindly optimistic but to realize that 
with the intelligent co-operation of 
all her citizens, Manchester can sur- 
mount her problems in a difficult 
time, and, with the splendid advance- 
ment of the past twenty years for a 
foundation upon which to build, con- 
struct a finer, more progressive and 
prosperous city. 

It is true that competition with the 
South in the textile industry is keen. 
Cotton mills have sprung up through- 
out the South, and these firms have 
many obvious advantages, against 
which, however, those of New Eng- 
land, which have made the section so 
powerful in the cotton world, can 
hold their own if every one will co- 
operate. New conditions have arisen, 
but we are not alone’ in_ be- 
lieving that New England industry, 
through increased efficiency, through 
that initiative and resource heretofore 
characteristic of our business men, 
must and can overcome any economic 
handicap which may exist now or in 
the future. “No management which 
manages,” declares Henry W. Denni- 
son of Dennison Manufacturing Co. 
in speaking on the problem of 48-hour 
week in New Hampshire, “wishes to 
run forever in the same grooves. The 
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best management steps out and meets 
the future, the merely good meets the 
demands of the times.” 

Of this co-operation, of this capa- 
city of our business men competently 
to meet all future demands it seems 
Mr. Frank Carpenter and others are 
sure enough to be willing to invest 
$1,000,000 in a new civic enterprise, a 
hotel. For many years Manchester 
has severely felt the need of a really 
fine hotel, Several attempts have been 
made to meet this commercial and 
social want, but the time has not 
seemed right until now. Can we not 
receive this as an augury of good 
times coming? Can we not also find 
encouragement over the prospect of 
a new Country Club? We cannot 
forsee now what other steps will be 
taken for the general welfare, but the 
unforeseen has happened in the imme- 
diate past, and with a bad interval 
completed and a new period starting 
auspiciously we can hope with some 
confidence, provided we will help, that 
the next twenty years will carry us 
an equal distance forward. 

It is not hard to foretell that citi- 
zens of Manchester in 1943 will smile 
as wonderingly and indulgently on the 
gloomy prophecies of 1923 as we 
do today on the doom pronounced 


on Manchester by the credit man 
in 1900. 


COLONIAL DAMES MAKE PRIZE OFFER 


The readers of this magazine will 
be interested in the announcement by 
the New Hampshire Society of the 
Colonial Dames of America of a prize 
of one hundred dollars for the best 
monograph on a subject from the his- 
tory of New Hampshire prior to the 
year 1775. 

Competition for this prize is open 
to any person who is a resident of 
New Hampshire or a student (grad- 
uate or undergraduate) of Dartmouth 
or of the New Hampshire State Col- 


lege, or of St. Anselm’s College. 

To meet the requirements the mon- 
ograph must contain at least 10,000 
words. It must be prepared in a 
scholarly manner with full foot-note 
references to authorities, and with a 
complete biblography. 

All manuscripts must be in the 
hands of the chairman of the Com- 
mittee of Historic Research by De- 
cember 1, 1923. This Committee will 
be glad to give further information 
to those interested. 











THE BROOKES MORE PRIZE WINNER 
Helen Mowe Philbrook Is Given Award 


UR editorial prophecy that the 

judges in the Brookes More con- 
test were not going to have an easy 
task to select the winner was amply 
fulfilled. 

Miss Converse in the Atlantic 
Monthly office in Boston, Dean Holli- 
day in the University of Toledo, and 
Professor Rand at Massachusetts 
Agricultural College read and studied 
the files of the magazine and made 
their selections. Then they exchanged 
lists—and were dismayed at _ the 
variance shown. It seemed almost 
impossible to come to a decision. But 
they went at it again, and by weigh- 
ing and considering and analyzing 
they at last reached an agreement 
which we know will meet the approval 
of all our readers. 

The award of fifty dollars for the 
best poem in regular metrical form 


appearing in the 1922 issues of the 
GRANITE MOoNTHLY goes to Helen 
Mowe Philbrook for her poem, “The 
Turning of the Tide” appearing in the 
March issue. Miss Philbrook lives 
in California now but she really be- 
longs to Tilton, N. H., where 
family lived for many years. 

In addition to the prize winning 
poem, the judges were of the opinion 
that special mention should be made 
of the following poetry: New Houses, 
by Cora S. Day; Return, Spring 
Flame, and Last Days, by Harold 
Vinal; To Those Who Come After, 
by A. A. D; My Song That Was a 
Sword, by Hazel Hall; Haven of Lost 
Ships, by Erwin F. Keene; My 
Arcady, by E. R. Musgrove; Sonnet 
(on the Commonplace), by Louise P. 
Guyol; Dreams, and The Alien, by 
Lilian S. Keech. 


her 





THE TURNING OF THE TIDE 


The Prize Winning Poem 


By HELEN Mowe 


PHILBROOK 


We talked, the half-remembered sea beside,— 
Blent with our words its murmurous voice and low; 
Idly we watched the silvering grasses blow, 

And now a sail the beryl harbor ride, 

And now a tilting curlew, circling wide. 
One moment thus—the next the wind’s warm flow 
Quickened and chilled; cried one with eyes aglow, 


“Oh hark! 


It is the turning of the tide!” 


With far clear call the greit deep veered once more 
With swelling breast to the forsaken shore; 

The sea flower drooping in its emptied pool 

Lifted and lived in flooding waters cool. 


So felt I once faith’s turning ebb tide roll 
Across the withering blossoms of my soul. 
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Rooms IN Dormitories Are So Scarce THAT More THAN Hater 
THE Gik_ts Must Live ELSEWHERE 


MAKING TEACHERS AT KEENE 
A Problem Which Presses for Solution 


ILLUSTRATIONS 


It's a long wet walk each morn to breakfast, 
It’s a long walk at noon, 

It's a long dark walk on rainy evenings 
From the library to our rooms 

If the wise men our parents sent to Concord 
Had to tramp like you and me, 

They’d be glad to vote appropriations 

For Keene's dormitory. 


O sing the students at Keene Nor- 
mal as they tramp back and forth 
in the deep snows of this hard 


BY Muriet Cox 

so rapidly that it now finds = it- 
self in the serious situation of not 
having rooms enough to house its 
students, nor dining room _ space 


large enough to properly feed them. 
Such a condition is not only proving 
detrimental to the training and 
instruction given at the school itself, 
but is vitally affecting the welfare and 





School at Keene 
has in fact grown 





winter from the efficiency of our 
school — grounds, ; whole public 
where they all Its qg long, X school system. 
meet for recita- ™ wet wal kK! “The one most 
tions and meals, x essential improve- 
to their rooms ~*~ ment necessary, in 
scattered through- » order that we may 
out the city. For have sufficient 
rooms in the trained teachers 
school dormitory, for our schools,” 
eagerly sought declares the New 
and over crowd- Hampshire State 
ed, are so scarce Board of Educa- 
that more than tion, “is the con- 
one-half of the struction of an ad- 
girls must see ditional dormitory 
living quarters in connection with 
elsewhere. the Keene Nor- 
The Normal mal School,” and 


a bill lies before 
the legislature rec- 
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THE GROWTH OF THE NORMAL SCHOOL 


vummending an immediate appropria- 
tion of $225,000, for the construction 
of such a dormitory and for increased 
dining room capacity. 

$225,000! It is quite a large sum 
for a state of the size of New Hamp- 
shire, and at a time when strict econ- 
omy and a cutting down of expenses 
is not only a popular demand but a 
governmental necessity. 

What is this situation, this problem 
which our state board of education 
thinks so serious and of such import- 
ance? Many of us know very little 
about our Normal schools, their needs 
and problems. Many of us know lit- 
tle about the intimate relationship be- 
tween good and well equipped normal 
schools and the right education for 
our children. And yet it is upon us, 
citizens of New Hampshire, through 
our representatives in the legislature, 
that all responsibility must rest for 
the best usefulness and efficiency of 
these normal schools. 

We have in the state two normal 
schools, Keene and Plymouth, both 
of which are crowded beyond their 
capacity. The growth of the Keene 
Normal School indeed has been phe- 
nomenal. Starting only twelve years 
ago with 26 students, it has increased 
at such a rate that in 1922 it had an 
enrollment of 281. 

But though the school has thus 
grown nearly 300 per cent the appro- 
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Has Ovutstriprpep Housine FAcILirties 


priations for maintenance in the same 
length of time have only increased 
about 100 per cent, with the result 
that the demand for trained teachers 
and the growth of the normal school 
have far outstripped any housing fa- 
cilities now available. Two very un- 
fortunate situations have arisen from 
this condition; a shortage of trained 
teachers in the state and a real hard- 
ship and handicap to the students and 
faculties of the schools themselves. 

The Keene Normal School can 
house in its own dormitories less than 
one half of its student body. The 
others board in rooms _ scattered 
throughout the city at a cost to the 
state which next year will amount 
to $13,000, and which results in a per 
capita cost to the state nearly twice 
as large as that of rooms in the dor- 
mitory building. The dining-room 
space too is so small that meals are 
now served in two shifts. 

All this not only makes it extreme- 
ly difficult for the management in 
planning its school program, etc., but 
it causes a very unsatisfactory situa- 
tion in respect to the proper super- 
vision of the girls, which is not only 
desirable but is expected by the 
parents. It has also involved a real 
hardship on the students who in all 
kinds of weather are obliged to go 
back and forth from their rooms to 
meals and recitations. 








MAKING TEACHERS AT KEENE 








ONE PHASE OF THE PROBLEM OF 


Perhaps even more serious is the 
shortage in our state of trained teach- 
ers resulting from this lack of hous- 
ing facilities. Of the two thousand 
teachers in our elementary schools 
fully one-third are practically un- 
trained. Every year we have to fur- 
nish to our public school system about 
350 new teachers. Of these only a 
little over one-third are furnished by 
our normal schools. One-third of the 
vacancies are filled by teachers from 
other states who come here only 
temporarily, and who usually want to 
return to their own states when op- 
portunity arises, and the remaining 
third are untrained. How to furnish 
two hundred additional teachers from 
our own schools? This is the prob- 
lem which the state board thinks of 
such importance and-so necessary to 
the welfare of our public school sys- 
tem. 

That one-third of our public school 
teachers are untrained is an unfortu- 
nate condition and one that all must 
agree should not be permitted to con- 
tinue. Untrained teachers mean poor- 
ly instructed children. We want our 
children in New Hampshire to have 
as good an education and as good a 
preparation for meeting life as the 
children of Massachusetts or other 
states. “We can at once assume,” 
says the State Board of Education, 
“that all the people of New Hamp- 














UNPREPARED TEACHERS 


shire believe in good schools. The 
welfare of the state in the next gen- 
eration depends on the right educa- 
tion of the boys and girls of this gen- 
eration...... The foundation of our 
whole school system rests upon the 
quality of our teachers and their qual- 
ity is largely dependent upon the 
training and instruction given in our 
state normal schools.” 

New Hampshire has a right to be 
proud of her normal school in Keene. 
Under the able and progressive man- 
agement of Wallace E. Mason, the di- 
rector, during the twelve years of its 
life, it not only has come to be 
eighth in size of the eighteen New 
England Normal Schools, but now 
ranks among the best of this country 
in respect to academic standing. 
One of the especially well thought 
out and thorough departments of the 
Keene Normal School course is the 
practice work. Through a very fav- 


orable contract made with the local 
school board the Keene Normal 
School students have the oppor- 


tunity of having eighteen weeks de- 
voted to this important side of the 
training; that is, the actual practice 
in teacing in the schools. This is an 
especially long period of time as 
many of the New England normal 
schools are able to give only twelve 
weeks to such work. 

The tuition is free, the only stu- 
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dent expense being $5 per week, 
which covers the cost to the state for 
board. Each student, however, is 
required to teach in the state the 
same number of years that he or she 
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and skis and the necessary material 
for a “bacon bat.” 

As for social life, there is a glee 
club, a school orchestra, a debating 
club, the Y. W. C. A., the de La Salle 











attends the normal school. Failing club, the French club, the Outing 
to do this, a fee of $100 must be Club, etc. There are social parties 
paid for each and dances held 
year. In this way in the school hall 
the state is able and there are the 
to more surely “Sunday Morning 
get a reasonable Sings” and_ the 
return on_ the Sunday evening 
money it expends firelight gather- 


in training teach- 
ers. 

There is a splen- 
did atmosphere in 
the school of hard 
work and earnest 
purpose. The stu- 
dents are of course 
drawn from the 
very best class of 
young people in 
the state, and any- 
one visiting a 
gathering of the 
student body is 
impressed with 
a happy, healthy 





ARE 


MEALS 


group they are. A _ great many of 
of them earn a part or all of 


their expenses. Last year the stu- 
dents earned $1,800 working in the 
serving room, waiting on the table, 
etc., and over $1,500 by acting as 
substitute teachers in the neighbor- 
ing towns. 

The students come to Keene to 
work, but in their spare moments 
much is done for their physical and 
social welfare. There is, for instance, 
a gymnasium, a school physician, a 
school nurse, a physical director, and 
a dean who keeps a constant watch 
over the health of each student. 
Outdoor sports are encouraged, and 
it is not an uncommon sight to see on 
a Saturday a group of thirty or more 
members of the Outing Club starting 
off for a winter’s hike with snowshoes 
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still 


ings. In this con- 
nection one of the 
interesting courses 
of instruction given 
to the entering 
students is a class 
in customs and 
manners, where 
recognized rules 
of etiquette, good 
manners and social 


usages are ex- 
plained and also 
taught. 
All this goes 
to make two or 
IN Two SHIFTS three years of 


hard work and pleasant, wholesome 
recreation never to be_ forgotten, 
years which develop the student 
into a trained efficient and com- 
petent teacher, prepared intelligently 
to conduct a school and usefully and 
gracefully to take her place in any 
community. 

But things have come to a stand- 
now with the Keene Normal 
School. There are adequate school 
rooms, housing facilities, and in fact 
a full equipment for turning out many 
more teachers if there were but suit- 
able housing facilities. In other 
words, by increasing the present plant 
to the proper unit the school could 
provide all the teachers needed by the 
state each year at a less expense per 
capita than ever before has been ac- 
complished in New Hampshire. 
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Without this additional dormitory sider for a moment a backward step.” 
space and increased dining room fa- “My experience with the different 
cilities the Normal School at Keene legislators this year has led me to 
must not only cease believe they are, as 
to grow but the a whole, men who 
public school system are taking their re- 
in New Hampshire sponsibilities serious- 
must continue to ly and are anxious 
struggle under the to do what they be- 
handicap of untrained lieve is for the inter- 
and unprepared teach- est of the State of 
ers. . New Hampshire, hav- 

What will the New ing in mind always 
Hampshire legislature that the State is sure 
do in meeting this to receive value for 
situation ? any expenditure of 

“A study of public of money. I believe 
education in New they will give this 
Hampshire,” declares subject sufficient con- 
Huntley N. Spaulding, sideration and come 
chairman of the State to the conclusion 
Board of Education, that the construction 
“shows an almost un- of this dormitory 
interrupted progress UNDER THE Procressive MANAGE- would be a very great 
for a long period of |, MENT OF W. E. Mason, THE contributory factor in 

‘ : ScHooL Has Come to RANK HIGH : 
years with a decided the development of 


advance during the past four years the educational facilities of the 
under the present educational law, it State, thereby making New Hamp- 


would be hard to believe that the shire a better place in which to 
present administration would con- live.” 





A PRAYER FOR A NATION 
3y Cart HoLiipay 


What was it for—that agony of strife, 

That hurricane of death, that tide of blood 

So lately swept across our shores of life? 

What was the meaning? Why that vexed flood 

Of sorrow, scorn, remorse, and prayer, high vows 
Of nobler days to come? When all around 

A fiercer lust for gold! That which endows 

The soul with light but laughed to scorn! The wound 
Of toilers opened sore again by Gain 

Insatiable! False propaganda, lies, 

Conspiracies of silence o'er the stain 

Where, crushed with wealth, a nation’s Ideal dies! 
God, stay Thy hand! In patience, stay Thy hand! 
Spare yet from sottish greed our native land. 
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THE O_p NAME Is STILL ATTACHED TO THE ASHLEY FERRY 


WHEN CLAREMONT WAS CALLED ASHLEY 


Is There a Historical Basis for the Tradition? 


By Georce B. UPHAM 


HE name Ashley is a familiar 

one in Claremont. Even late 

comers know it as attached to 
the old and interesting ferry across 
the Connecticut chartered in 1784. It 
seems probable that the Ashleys had 
operated this ferry several years prior 
to obtaining a charter. It is still in 
operation and a picturesque relic of 
the past. 

Of the seventy grantees, common- 
ly called proprietors, named in the 
town charter, October 26th, 1764, 
the Ashleys, Colonel Samuel, Captain 
Oliver and Lieutenant Samuel, Jr., 
were the only ones who ever came 
to live in Claremont. The Town His- 
tory tells little about them, and even 
less about the east and west line, six 
miles long, which came to bear their 
name. Since this line may have had 
something to do with the temporary 
attachment of their family name to 
the town or locality, it seems worth 
while to state where and what it was, 
and is, for in common with the re- 
markable persistence of property 


lines the world over, many property 
boundaries in Claremont are fixed to- 
day by this Ashley Line. 

On the Propriétors’ Map of Clare- 
mont, drawn on a sheepskin, proba- 
bly in the fall of 1766, or winter of 
1767, may be seen a line parallel to 
and about five hundréd and eighty 
rods north of the town’s’ south 
boundary. This straight line crosses 
the Great Road near the schoolhouse 
at the fork of the roads about half a 
mile southwesterly from Claremont 
Junction, and half a mile north of the 
road branching to the ferry, crosses 
the Bible Hill road a few rods south 
of the trolley line, cuts Sugar River 
twice a little north of its sharp right- 
angled bend about a mile east from 
the village—the easterly of the two 
cuts is near the mouth of “Quobbin- 


night Brook,”’—and again crosses 
the river very near the Newport 
line. ? 


On the Proprietor’s Map the land 
north of the Ashley Line looks very 
different from that south of it; for 








WHEN CLAREMONT WAS CALLED ASHLEY 


north of the line nearly all of the land 
is marked out into numbered paral- 
lelograms representing fifty and hun-- 
dred acre lots, while on the south 
the space is left blank. This is due 
to the fact that at the first meeting 
of the Proprietors all of the land 
south of the line had been appropri- 
ated in very large shares by officials 
of the colony and influential proprie- 
tors; most of it was held by them in 
common; while at the second meeting 
of the Proprietors, a few weeks later, 
a committee had been appointed to 
“lott out ye remaining [northern] 
part of said Town in such manner as 
they shall judge most proper and re- 
turn a Plan thereof to the Proprie- 
tors.” The small lots north of the 
line were distributed to Proprietors 
of lesser consequence. 

At the first meeting of the Proprie- 
tors, February 2, 1767, the large tract 
south of that line, nearly one-third of 
the entire town, and containing more 
than seven thousand acres, had been 
set off as follows: Five hundred 
acres in the southeast corner to the 
Governor; three hundred and fifty 
acres each to his brother, brother-in- 
law and nephew,—all members of the 
Governor’s Council,—three hundred 
and fifty acres each to Lieutenant 
Governor John Temple, Col. John 
Goffe and Col. William Symes. 
These two colonels had long been 
prominent in affairs, military and civil, 
in western New Hampshire. The six 
three-hundred-and-fifty acre allotments 
were, curiously enough, set off in 
narrow strips more than five miles 
long, extending east from the Gover- 
nor’s farm to the Newport line, but 
they were only thirty rods _ wide. 
Perhaps it was thought that in long 
narrow strips the recipients would be 
more likely to receive a fair share of 
hill and meadow, field and forest, than 
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if set off in shorter and wider par- 
allelograms. The remainder of the 
large tract south of the line, contain- 
ing about five thousand acres, was 
set off to fourteen influential Proprie- 
tors including the three Ashleys, ap- 
parently to be held by them in com- 
mon until they should agree upon a 
division of the land; but no division 
was ever made, for before the settlers 
came, Col. Ashley had bought all or 
nearly all of the land south of the 
line except the Governor's farm. It 
is, therefore, not surprising that the 
line became known as the Ashley 
Line, nor is it, with such ownership 
and the prominence of the family, 
surprising that the town, or at least 
the southern half of it, became known 
for a time as Ashley. That the three 
Ashleys were prominent in the Prov- 
ince, later the State, also in the 
County and Town, is attested by sev- 
eral hundred entries in the _ records, 
many of them printed in the volumes 
of New Hampshire State Papers. In 
Claremont’s charter Samuel Ashley 
was appointed to give notice of the 
first Meeting and was also appointed 
the Moderator thereof. He acted in 
that capacity at both the first and 
second meetings of the Proprietors. 
He, his sons and his coadjutator, Col. 
Josiah Willard, managed the business 
of the newly fledged township in a 
way to suit their own fancies, friends 
and fortunes, particularly the latter, 
for, prior to the Revolution, the busi- 
ness was mainly speculation in land. 

Col. Ashley was named as a gran- 
tee in the charters of Dupplin, later 
Lempster, of Winchester and Hins- 
dale, all in 1753; of Grantham in 1767; 
of Grafton in 1769; of Jefferson in 
1772; also of several townships in the 
New Hampshire Grants, now Ver- 
mont; among these historic West- 
minster in 1752, and even more his- 


(1) The tradition, heard related in the writer’s boyhood, was that Quobbinnight Brook received 


its quaint name (See Walling’s Map of Sullivan Courty, 


1860.) frem the following circumstance: 


Residents of a place called Quobbin in Massachvsetts had come up to spy out the land with a view 


to “‘squatting,’’ and had camped near the trcok. 
learning of this intention, had no ¢Cesire for their company. 
the near-by woods, discharged their muskets ard imitated Indian war-hoops. 


hastily departed, never to return, 


Purchasers of land rights from the Proprietors, 


They accordingly gathered at night in 
The Quobbinites 


The unique character of the name lends credence to this tradition. 
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toric Windsor in 1761. In the Wind- 
sor charter Col. Ashley’s name was 
the first of the grantees; he was ap- 
pointed Moderator, and, as in the 
charter of several other townships his 
sons, Oliver and Samuel Jr., were also 
named among the _ grantees. 

The personal and private work of 
the Ashleys was, as we have seen, 
dealings in charters and lands. Their 
public work was, mainly, in that 
great world event, the American Rev- 
olution. Col. Ashley was a member 
of the several Provincial Congresses 
convened at Exeter in 1774 and 1775, 
later a member of the General As- 
sembly of the State. In May 1775 he 
was selected one of the nine who con- 
stituted the famous Committee of 
Safety for the Province. In January 
1776 he was elected a member of the 
Council which with the Committee of 
Safety to a large extent managed the 
government and affairs of the state 
during the Revolution. He raised a 
regiment of which he was commis- 
sioned colonel. In March 1779 he 
was chosen one of the two represen- 
tatives to the Continental Congress; 
but for some reason declined to 
serve; perhaps, like many others dis- 
gusted with the inefficiency of that 
body, he felt that he could be of more 
service by continuing his work in the 
state and in the army. On the day 
of sending in this declination he -was 
appointed one of a committee “to 
confer with Ira Allen, Esq., agent 
for the people of the place called Ver- 
mont.” He was appointed a mem- 
ber of many other important com- 
mittees by the General Assembly. 

At the head of his regiment he 
marched to the defence of Ticonde- 
roga in May 1777; he served as Brig- 
ade Major on the staff of General 
Stark, and continued in the service 
under General Gates until the sur- 
render of Burgoyne at Saratoga. 


A letter from General Gates, no very 
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certain compliment, commends his 
work in that campaign. He probably 
did as much if not more than any 
other subordinate officer in the 
prompt mustering of the very efficient 
New Hampshire troops during the 
Revolution. His eldest son, Oliver, 
represented “Clairmont” in the Fourth 
Provincial ‘Congress. On July Ist 
1775, Oliver, with Jonathan Childs of 
Lyme, was appointed to confer with 
the Congress in Massachusetts, and 
the Assembly in Rhode Island and 
Connecticut, respecting “the situation 
of Ticonderaga, Crown Point & 
Canada & the Frontiers of New York 
& New Hampr,.... & relative to any 
plan of operations in those parts.” 
From the official report that he 
traveled 976 miles—a long distance 
on horseback,— in the discharge of 
his duties between May 17th and 
November 16th, 1775 we gather that 
Captain Ashley was fairly active at 
that time. He was captain of the 
Claremont company which marched 
from “Number Four” on August 17, 
1777, to fight at the battle of Benning- 
ton, his brother Samuel Jr., was a 
lieutenant in the company. This 
necessarily brief relation does scant 
justice to the efforts of the Ashleys 
in the settlement of the town and in 
the Revolution; but it suffices, in 
some degree, to show why the locality 
might have been called by their 
name. 

But, was it ever called Ashley? 
What evidence can be produced to 
prove the assertion and if produced 
with what degree of certainty can 
such evidence be relied upon? 

Of local evidence we have, at pres- 
ent, none to offer, and little of any 
sort emanating from places nearer 
than London and Paris, but from those 
cities we have contemporaneous maps, 
compiled by the best cartographers 
then living. 

To be continued 

















THE EDITOR STOPS TO TALK 
About the Good Old Days 


ISHES and dusting have a philo- 
ID sophic effect upon us. We al- 
ways recite poetry, preferably 
psalms, over a dishpan, and in the pro- 
cess of getting the GRANITE MONTHLY 
moved into its new quarters in the 
Patriot Building, dusting and _ cata- 
loguing cuts and books and putting old 
files to rights, we have been evolving 
a philosophy of moving which in our 
estimation will compare favorably with 
Thomas Carlyle’s philosophy of clothes. 
We haven’t worked out details yet. 
We've got only as far as the main 
thesis which is that living to-day is like 
living in the midst of a perpetual furni- 
ture moving performance. One is 
neither here nor there. Hence con- 
fusion which would be resolved to sim- 
plicity could one move the clock back- 
wards or forwards a few years. 


For instance, there may be some satis- 
faction in living when the U. S. Army 
Air Service gets the upper hand of 
man’s old enemy weather. In_ those 
days Dartmouth, desiring fair weath- 
er for carnival day, won’t have to go to 
the expense of weather insurance. 
They'll just send up an air-sweep to 
electrocute the clouds and clear up the 
blue. 

Assuredly the times to come have 
some advantages. 





On the whole, however, our vote is in 
favor of moving back the clock to the 
Good Old Days. 

And strangely enough we believe a 
secret ballot of the Legislature would 
reveal a similiar lack of the progressive 
spirit. Not a few of the law-makers 
sigh—we have heard them—for the 
good old days when voting was simpli- 
fied by the presence of the high oracle 
just across the street, when a man’s 
first duty was to his political boss— 
and there was no second duty. 


Which is not to say that no one can 
get instructions on voting to-day. There 
is the solemn Vox Populi known as 
“party mandate,” evoked with earnest 
prayer wherever legislators congregate. 
And there are other “instructions....” 
But they all lack the finality and some- 
thing of the odor of sanctity of the 
Good Old Days. 


Politics were real adventure then. 

Only the other day a member of the 
present legislature told us that his first 
taste of politics came when, as a boy of 
fourteen, his father, a political leader in 
his little village, sent him through the 
autumn woods one night to carry a mes- 
sage to a farmer, who with his two 
grown sons lived in a lonely little cabin. 

The message was— 

“Father says tell you he'll give you 
sixty dollars for your three cows this 
year.” 

The old farmer smiled shrewdly and 
stroked his chin. 

“You tell your Dad I’ve been offered 
seventy-five dollars for them cows this 
year.” 

And the boy—who was a politician 
even in those days—swallowed hard 
and said: 

“In that case, Father said I was to 
offer you seventy-five dollars for your 
three cows.” 

“You tell your father that he shall 
have the cows!” 

And with no mention of politics, no 
bothersome arguments about issues or 
personalities, the political deal was 
closed and the boy went home to report 
a successful campaign to his father. 

The teller of the story is an earnest 
and upright statesman. He would 
scorn to traffic in votes to-day. But as 
he tells the story of that moonlight ride 
years ago his eyes light up with gleam 
of regretful reminiscence and longing 
for the Good Old Days. 
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Romance and picturesqueness belong 
hack there. Not so very far back some 
of it. The other evening at the Gover- 
nor’s Ball we saw the Governor’s staff 
standing behind the receiving line in 
drab khiki uniforms. Governor’s staffs 
used to be resplendent in gold lace. The 
war changed that. 

And they tell us that time was when 
Governors reviewed troops from the 
back of a prancing white horse. That 
custom, we understand, was abandoned 
because of the death of the only horse 
in the state with a spirited but gentle 
prance. But it was a good custom 
while it lasted. 





All these pictures appeal to us. But 
the one around which our memory— 
vicarious memory, that is, collected from 
the tales of those who have really known 
the past—plays most fondly is one of 
the early days of the GRANITE MONTH- 
LY when the editor used to solicit sub- 
scriptions through the countryside. In 
an old buggy, behind a leisurely old 
horse, he made his way along the sunny 
country roads, stopping at the farms 
along the way. Sometimes his_ sub- 
scribers gave him eggs and potatoes to 
pay for the subscriptions. | Sometimes 
there were home-made toys for the 
little daughter who sat beside him in 
the old buggy. And as he went along 
from house to house, he built up friend- 
ships with the people to whom, each 
month, he sent out his magazine. 

That’s what we envy him. We'd 
give a good deal to be able to drop in to 
see you for a social call this afternoon 
and let you tell us just what you’d like 
to see done with the GRANITE MontTuH- 
LY. Perhaps we shall do it one of these 
days. | Meanwhile we can only thank 
those of you who are kind enough once 
in a while to write us friendly letters, 
and to assure you that the office of the 
GRANITE MONTHLY is never such a 
busy place that the editors cannot stop 
to chat with friends of the magazine. 
Drop in and see us when you come this 
way. H. F. M. 
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Announcements 


The time limit on the prize contest 
for high-school boys and_ girls, an- 
nounced in the October issue of the 
GRANITE MONTHLY, has been extended 
to May 1. This will give our con- 
testants a little more time to polish 
off their work and some good essays 
should result. 

We have been fortunate in secur- 
ing as judges for this contest three 
persons who are well qualified for the 
work from both a literary and an 
educational standpoint. Mr. Harlan 
Pearson, former editor of the GRANITE 
MONTHLY, certainly needs no _ intro- 
duction to readers of this magazine. 
Mrs. Alice S. Harriman of Laconia 
and Mr. Walter S. May are both mem- 
bers of the State Board of Education. 
Mr. May is Deputy Commissioner. 
Mrs. Harriman has been active in 
many forms of public service, includ- 
ing woman’s club work. 


We are very glad to announce that 
Miss Vivian Savacool, who is the 
author of “Twentieth Century Man- 
chester” in this issue, has consented 
to undertake the management of our 
hook review department. 

There is a rapidly growing opinion 
on the part of those who have studied 
New England’s farm situation that if 
we are to continue to maintain our 
agricultural positon we must do it not 
by attempting to turn out great 
quantities of material as the great 
western states do, but rather by put- 
ting our energies toward quality pro- 
duction. An example of what is al- 
ready being done along these lines 
here in New Hampshire is afforded 
by our dairy industry. The series of 
articles on “Leading Dairy Herds” 
which will begin in the March 
GRANITE MonTHLY will tell the stories 
of some of the important ventures 
which have succeeded. No herd will 


be included in this series which is not 
being conducted on a business basis. 











BOOKS OF NEW HAMPSHIRE INTEREST 
Steel 


By CHARLES RUMFORD WALKER 


Boston, Atlantic Monthly Company 


N the spring of 1919, a young man 

just returned from France looked 

out across the mud of Camp Eus- 
tis and tried to map out the new fu- 
ture ahead of him. With the idealism 
born of his war experience, he de- 
manded of that future something 
more than a livelihood, He wanted “a 
chance to discover and build under 
the new social and economic condi- 
tions.” He found this chance in en- 
listment as a private in the industrial 
army of America’s basic industry, 
steel: he went to work on an open 
hearth furnace near Pittsburg. 

As he worked he set down, simply, 
directly, without any attempt to ex- 
ploit a theory, without retouching the 
lines of his pictures, a simple chroni- 
cle of every day—‘of sizzling nights; 
of bosses, friendly and unfriendly; 
of hot back-walls and a good first- 
helper; of fighting twenty-four-hour 
turns; of interesting days as hot-blast 
man; of dreaded five-o’clock risings, 
and quiet satisfying suppers; of what 
men thought, and didn’t think.” 

It is safe to say that “Steel” will 
appeal to you. It is not so easy, 
however, to tell just what you will 
find in it. Some, perhaps, will find 
chiefly the charm of letters home from 
a New Hampshire boy, a vivid de- 
scription of a unique and colorful ex- 
perience, through which a familiar 
personality is seen and enjoyed. 

Others will find an epic of a great 
industry—there are passages of sheer 
dramatic power equalling, if not sur- 
passing, anything which Herges- 
heimer has written. “An express train 
shot into view in the black valley— 
I thought of the steel in the locomo- 
tive, and thought it back quickly into 
sheets, bars, blooms, back then into 
the monumental ingots as they stood, 
fiery from the open-hearth pouring, 


against a night sky. Then the glow 
left, and went out of my thinking. 
Each ingot became a number of wheel- 
barrow loads of mud, pushed over a 
rough floor, Fred’s judgment of the 


carbon content, and his watching 
through furnace peepholes. The la- 
dlefuls ceased as_ steel, becoming 


thirty-minutes’ sledging through stop- 
page for four men, the weight of man- 
ganese in my shovel, and the clatter 
of the pieces that hit the rail, sparks 
on my neck burning through a blue 
handkerchief, and the cup of tea I had 
with Jock, cooked over hot slag at 
4:00 a. m. 

Still others will see in the book an 
arraignment of an industrial system— 
an arraignment poignantly summed 
up in the words of the Italian third- 
helper—‘To hell with the money, no 
can live.” 

But perhaps those to whom the 
book will mean the most are those 
who read it simply as a tale of men 
working together, and who find its 
primary value in its human quality, its 
quick sense of the significance of 
small events. One incident is enough 
to illustrate the point and to give the 
keynote of the book: 

As third-helper on the open hearth, 
Mr. Walker’s job was to carry out 
the orders of the Anglo Serbian sec- 
ond-helper who, in moments of stress, 
delivered these orders in a mingled 
stream of profanity, Serbian, and 
broken English. Clinging to a few 
familiar words, the third-helper ex- 
ecuted the instructions, as he under- 
stood them, only to find, time after 
time, that he had missed the point 
entirely. 

“It suddenly occurred to me one 
day, after some one had bawled me 
out picturesquely for not knowing 
where something was that I had never 
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heard of, that this was what every 
immigrant Hunky endured; it was a 
matter of language largely, of under- 
standing, of knowing the names of 
things, the uses of things, the lan- 
guage of the boss. Here was this Ser- 
bian second-helper bossing his third- 
helper largely in an unknown tongue, 
and the latter getting the full emo- 
tional experience of the immigrant. I 
thought of Bill, the pit boss, telling 
a Hunky to do a clean-up job for 
him; and when the Hunky = said, 
‘What?’ he turned to me and said: 
‘Lord! but these Hunkies are dumb.’ 


THE GRANITE 





MONTHLY 
“Most of the false starts, waste 
motion, misunderstandings, fights, 


burnings, accidents, nerve-wrack, and 
desperation of soul would fall away 
if there were understanding—a com- 
mon language, of mind as well as 
tongue.” 

“Steel” has a special interest for 
New Hampshire people because Mr. 
Walker is a son of Dr. Charles R. 
Walker, who was a well-known and 
well-loved physician in Concord. Mr. 
Walker is a Yale graduate and is at 
present associated with the Atlantic 
Monthly. 





OUR CONTRIBUTORS 
In This Issue 


MISS VIVIAN SAVACOOL, who 
writes of “Twentieth Century Manches- 
ter” with such confident optimism, is a 
new graduate of Smith College in the 
class of 1922. Coming back to her 
home at a critical time in the history of 
the city, she has been interested to study 
into the matter and look at the begin- 
nings and causes of conditions. The re- 
sults of her studies appear in this article 
and the article which will be published 
next month. 


MR. GEORGE B. UPHAM’S his- 
torical articles have been for years a 
valuable and popular feature in the 
GRANITE Montuty. This month he 
begins a series on some little known 
phases of the history of his old family 
home—Claremont. The series has to do 
with the almost legendary time “When 
Claremont was called Ashley” but Mr. 
Upham has some maps to bring the 
legends to a solid basis of fact. 


Last month MR. HENRY B. STE- 
VENS of New Hampshire College 
appeared in capacity of factory superin- 


tendent of New Hampshire’s “Educa- 
tional Plant.” This month he has 
shifted his job to that of moving picture 
producer. The scenario—“The College 
and Potatoes’—shows graphically the 
vital relation which has come to exist 
between the state college and the agri- 
cultural welfare of New Hampshire. 


MR. ARTHUR JOHNSON who is 
compiling for the GRANITE MoNTHLY an 
“Anthology of One Poem Poets” is well 
known as a writer of short stories which 
appear in many of the most prominent 
magazines, and which have more than 
once been included in Mr. O’Brien’s 
anthologies of “The Best Short Stories” 
of the year. Mr. Johnson is also the 
author of “Under the Rose.” 


The pen and ink sketches illustra- 
ting “Making Teachers at Keene” are 
drawn by MISS MURIEL COX, who 
is a graduate of the Massachusetts Nor- 
mal Art School and is now head of the 
Art Department of the Keene Normal 
School. 








NEW HAMPSHIRE NECROLOGY 


SHERMAN E. BURROUGHS 


SHERMAN E. 


Sherman E. Burroughs our 
Congressman from the First District, died 
in Washington on January 27, 1923, as a 
result of an attack of influenza. In. his 
death New Hampshire lost one of her 
most enlightened, successful and faithful 
public men. 

He was born in Dunbarton, February 6, 
1870; the oldest son of John H. and Helen 
(Baker) Burroughs. Receiving his gram- 
mar and high school education in the pub- 
lic schools, in 1888 he competed in the ex- 


BURROUGHS 


retiring 


aminations for West Point cadetship and 
won the highest rank, but owing to the 
wishes of his parents he declined the ap- 
pointment that resulted and entered Dart- 
mouth College where he graduated in 1894. 
In Dartmouth he won many honors. In 
his Sophomore year he took the second 
Thayer Prize for proficiency in mathe- 
matics and in his Senior year the Rollins- 
Nettleton Prize for oratory. He also took 
honors at the end of his Sophomore year 
for high standing in the prescribed Greek 
course and in his Senior for his standing 
in philosophy. 
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After graduation he became the private 
secretary for Congressman Baker and pass- 
ed the next three years in Washington 
where he attended the law school of the 
Columbian University. Here he graduated 
with a Bachelor of Law degree in 1896 and 
a Master of Law degree in 1897. In July 
1896 he was admitted to the Bar of the 
District of Columbia and to the New 
Hampshire Bar in 1897. 

In 1901 he became associated with the 
late David A. Taggart and James P. Tut- 
tle, forming the firm of Taggart, Tuttle & 
Burroughs. in November 1906, Mr. Bur- 
roughs and Mr. Tuttle retired from the 
firm and formed a new partnership known 
as Tuttle & Burroughs. 

Always a Republican in politics, Mr. 
Burroughs was elected to the State Legis- 
lature in 1901 from the town of Bow. In 
May 1917, he was elected to the United 
States House of Representatives for the 
First District of New Hampshire to fill 
a vacancy caused by the death of Cyrus 
A. Sulloway. At the following election, he 
was elected to a full term, but declined to 
accept the candidacy for another re-elec- 
tion, wishing to devote himself to his law 
business. 

Mr. Burroughs was a member of the 
State Board of Charities and became Vice- 
President of the State Conference of Chari- 
ties and Corrections. He was a member 
of the Childrens Aid & Protective Society 
and a Trustee of the Orphans’ Home at 
Concord. He was a member of the Wash- 
ington Lodge of Masons, the old-time Re- 
publican Tippecanoe Club, and Director 
of the Manchester Animal Rescue League. 

In April 21, 1898, Mr. Burroughs mar- 
ried Helen S. Phillips of Alexandria Coun- 
ty, Virginia. He had four sons: Robert 
Phillips, John Hamilton, Sherman Everett, 
Jr.. and Henry Baker Burroughs, all of 
whom were born in Manchester. 


EX-GOVERNOR CHARLES M. FLOYD 


On February 3, 1923, Ex-Governor 
Charles M. Floyd, died in Manchester, af- 
ter a short illness of typhoid pneumonia. 

He was born in Derry, June 5, 1861; one 
of a family of eleven children. He attend- 
ed the public schools of Derry and Pinker- 
ton Academy in that town. On leaving 
school he entered the clothing store of his 
brother in Haverhill, Mass., gaining there 
the experience which later led him to pur- 
chase a clothing store in Manchester. 

In 1906, he was elected Governor on the 
Republican ticket. His administration is 
considered one of the most businesslike in 
the history of the state. When he left the 
Governor’s chair, he retired to private life, 
but during the War he became State Fuel 
Administrator and last year was re-appoint- 
ed to the same position during the mine 
strike. 

Governor Floyd was a member of the 
Masons, Odd Fellows, Knights of Pythias 
and Elks and was a member of the Derry- 
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field and Calumet Club of Manchester. He 
was also a Director of several banking or- 
ganizations and public service companies 
in this state. 

In 1886, Governor Floyd married Carrie 
E. Atwood of Cambridge, who with his 
daughter, Mrs. James Fellows of Man- 
chester, survive him. 


WILLIAM H. PRENTISS 


On February 10, 1923, William H. Pren- 
tiss, editor and part owner of the Keene 
Evening Sentinel and the New Hampshire 
Sentinel, died at the age of 70 years. 

Mr. Prentiss was the grandson of John 
Prentiss, who founded the New Hamp- 
shire Sentinel, one of the oldest weekly 
newspapers in the state. 

Mr. Prentiss, who was a graduate of 
Cornell University, has been the pioneer 
in many movements for the betterment of 
his district. 


WILLIAM H. C. FOLLANSBY 


On February 9, 1923, William H. C. Fol- 
lansby, died at Exeter, as a result of pneu- 
monia. 

Mr. Follansby was born in Tilton, May 
1, 1845; the son of William and Mary Ladd 
Follansby. In 1875, he came to Exeter 
and established a drygoods business in 
which he remained until 1900, when he re- 
tired to devote his time to the Exeter 
Banking Co., of which he was President 
for 17 years. 

Mr. Follansby was well known in state 
politics, being a member of Governor 
Floyd’s Council in 1907, and a member of 
the state Legislature in 1893 and 1895. 

He was a Mason of the Knight Templar 
order and Treasurer of the Star of the 
East Lodge. 

In 1866, he married Ella L. Winslow. 
She died 15 years ago. Mr. Follansby is 
survived by a foster daughter. 


JOSEPH D. ROBERTS 


On January 12, 1923, Joseph D. Roberts 
died at his home in South Berwick, Me. 
Born on November 12, 1848 in Rollinsford, 
N. H., he was the son of the late Judge 
Hiram R. and Ruth (Ham) Roberts. 

Mr. Roberts, a democrat, was a member 
of the N. H. State Legislature in 1895 and 
held practically every office in his home 
town, Rollinsford. 

He was for some years President of State 
Board of Agriculture and was treasurer 
of the State Grange for twenty-five years, 
in which organization he took an active 
part. He was President of the Salmon 
Falls Bank, a trustee of the Rollinsford 
Savings Bank, an Odd Fellow and member 
of the South Berwick Baptist church. 

Mr. Roberts is survived by his wife and 
three sons, John H., Hiram H. and Joseph 
C., and four daughters, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Crocker, Mrs. Clara Henderson, Miss 
Dorothy Roberts, and Miss Edith Roberts. 
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